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THE INSTITUTE CONFERENCE. 


N a recent issue we referred to some of the activities of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, as indicated 
by the Annual Report of the Council; and, though 
we are well aware of the criticisms which are made 
by many members of the Institute, especially the 

younger men, that for years past, and notably during the 
war, the Council has failed to protect the interest and advance 
th eccause of its members—criticisms which, we fear, have 
much to justify them—we believe that the Council is alive 
to the needs of, and certainly has the will to move with, the 
times. It may be asked: Does the machinery exist for 
putting the profession in that position which its importance 
Justifies ; of giving its members that status with the public 
which the followers of a great profession naturally expect ? 
We. think it does, and given the co-operation and good will of 
the j{members of the various architectural societies which 
exist, we believe the profession could soon establish a position 
which would compare favourably with the other great 
professions. ‘ 

| In any case, there are indications that the lethargy which 
appeared to have overtaken the Institute has been shaken 
off, one being the decision to hold a Conference on the 
condition of the building industry, which was.a wise and 
timely decision, affording, as it does, an opportunity fora 
full and frank discussion by all parties concerned as to the 
present unsatisfactory position of the building trade, and 
which, it is to be hoped, will lead to a combination of forces 
to uphold the position of the industry, and will result in 
architects, builders and workmen arriving at an understand- 
ing as to their respective obligations to one another and to 
the public at large. 

Whether any solution of our building difficulties may be 
found as a result of the Conference or not, we feel sure 
it will be agreed that the meeting together of many 
Interested, as architects, builders, operatives, &c.; in 
friendly discussion ought to be productive of good, and we 
ron wish the resolution to postpone the Conference for 
completion at‘a little later date had been agreed to,so that 
ela free Speech might elicit the varying points of view of 

ose Interested, and help to promote a spirit of toleration 
such as is necessary if all sides of many important questions 
are to be fairly presented. 

Some excellent papers, which we give in full in 
another part of this issue, were read in the morning, and 
a pone remarks were made in various short speeches 
ing 9 ; pee but there was (we suppose inevitably) 
Seatans eal of irrelevant talk. If the main purpose of the 

ad nee was to counter the difficulties of the present 
ae and find a way out of them, it would have been 
wi by much that was said had been eliminated. 
. Be ee ee generally have come to stay, though it 
rile “wiki pte that the prices of materials will come down 
siderable gure, and no doubt there is at present a con- 
a Baroy of unfair profiteering. The hurry and 
wane the war and the imperative urgency of war 
rai teas led undoubtedly to what looks like reckless 
pele tee in Government outlay, and led the public 
to believe that any price might be paid for building; but 
the public have not yet got accustomed to the new conditions 
and come to realise that they must face the greatly increased 


cost of building. » The incidence of the cost of living is sure 
to be very unequal for a time, but it is well that we should 
come to realise that the higher cost of building is not.,to 
make building prohibitive even for private enterprise. 
Meantime, some amelioration of the situation may be found 
in various ways. It has been stated that though before 
the war wages were higher in America than here, the 
employer got more for his money, and it seems impossible 
to doubt that the output here might be better. There is 
much conflict of statement as to output. If a bricklayer is 
laying 350 bricks a day when he ought to lay 750, is there 

not something wrong? One speaker told us of men laying 
320 bricks in an hourin America, which was accomplished by 
the aid of labour-saving devices—bricks laid ready to hand 

at the right level, and placed the right way, mortar of right 

consistency and supplied in proper receptacles so that. it 

ran down well into the bricks and joints, and so on. It is 

folly to make light of all the minor details by means of 

which work can be made easier to the workman and more 

profitable to the employer. We believe there are faults 

amongst us all. Neither architects nor builders are, as 

a whole, fully alive to the ultimate economies of design 

and construction, and workmen might be induced to take 

a more real interest in the work so as to increase output 

to their own, as well as others’, benefit ; “ slackers ’’ having 

it demonstrated to them that it would be worth their while 

to do better. One of the speakers said that in some of his 

building operations he had called together the foremen 

and workers of the various trades and discussed with them 

in a friendly way the object that he was trying to attain in 

his work, and he had found it of great help as it led the men 

to work in closer sympathy with him, feeling they were to 

an extent real partners. 

Judging from a long experience of what we have known 
and seen, we are convinced that there is, in some cases, 
a careless and, in others, a wilful, ignorance of each other’s 
point of view (not only in.the building trade). Until this 
is known and realised, how is it possible for architects, 
surveyors, builders and operatives to work with real 
harmony and first-rate efficiency ? It has often seemed to 
us that the architect has spent much effort in putting 
difficulties in the way of the builder, whereas his real mission 
should be a helpful one. One speaker suggested the 
creation of various? classes of workmen, A, B and C, 
denoting various degrees of proficiency or quality. One 
would have as many classes of workmen as there were 
workmen themselves, recompensing ‘every single man as 
nearly as possible in proportion to his value. We encourage 
competition in all sorts of directions. Is there no way of 
encouraging the individuality of our workmen so that 
they may be made to feel that the quality and amount of 
output really matters? We do not see that some arrange- 
ment of this kind would interfere with the adoption of a 
standard average which might form the basis of a minimum 
wage. Surely the first principles of trade are lost sight of 
in a variety of hurtful conditions; we shall never get a 
healthy building trade, or any other great industry, unless 
we are free to get the very best for our money in the open 
market and dispose of the result of our work,to the best 
advantage,. a 
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NOTES. | 


Way does a bricklayer have 
Bricklaying to stoop to the aha 3 
: lift a brick weighing 44 lb. 
eappecoeees the, upper att of his 
own body (weighing another 100 Ib.) 
many timesaday ? Why does he have 
to toss a brick round in his hand till he 
gets the right side ready for laying‘? 
Why does he have to tap it with, his 
trowel? Why does he have to grope 
about for his mortar and then as*often 
as not find it too thick? These ques- 
tions were asked at the Conference on 
Monday by a speaker who explained 
that a travelling scaffold for materials 
and other devices enabled men to lay 
320 bricks per hour in America, whilst 
the selection of men suited to their 
special jobs caused a further speeding 
up of work. This matter of efficiency 
is, of course, a question which builders 
know most about and have to solve 
for themselves, but we may be excused 
if we think it has been overlooked by 
many, for by efficiency we stand or 
all. 








‘“ Tuat,the age of intoler- 
ance has not passed with 
the Wars of the Roses we 
were reminded at the Insti- 
tute Conference on Monday,” writes a 
correspondent. “ Whilst a speaker was 
lucidly explaining some of the ways in 
which labour was saved in America he 
was interrupted by a voice asking 
‘whether we need any more of this.” 
The chairman wisely ruled out ,the 
interruptor atonce. Then one speaker 
appeared to claim that workmen always 
did their best, and another that one of 
the chief troubles was the way workmen 
were hustled to get the work through. 
Another said we had heard a good deal 
about the high cost of wages, but nothing 
about the high cost of living.. What 
intolerance of attitude is behind all 
this! If a Conference could produce 
fair and friendly discussion between 
those who are foolishly and needlessly 
opposed, it would be a very great boon, 
but most of what I heard and ‘saw on 
Monday seemed to be leading to 
nowhere.” 


THE price for picture fram- 


Tolerance. 


ean ing has risen to an impos- 
Framing. *!blefigure and there appears 


no doubt it is due to pro- 
fiteering by many who supply picture- 
frame mouldings, &c. Prices are now 
being asked for machine-made mouldings 
which are at least half as much again 
as hand-made mouldings would cost, 
and there is a shortage of skilled 
labour. When the expenses for 
getting a couple of drawings to the 
Academy come to twenty pounds and 
one is rejected (or perhaps two), one 
may well ask whether it is worth while. 
We have just been told by a Minister of 








the Crown that the public are paying a 
great deal more than they ought and 
“it is about time some of them said 
so.” Well, here are we saying it. 





We. discover a_ sidelight 

The Old on our lack of co- 

— ordination and foresight 

Post Office. as a nation in the criti- 
° cism by Mr. Illingworth, 

the Postmaster-General (on the 15th 
inst.), 6f the pulling down of the 
St. Martins-le-Grand post office build- 








BRITISH WAR MEDAL DESIGNS. 
2nd Prize.—By Mr. CHAs, WHEELER. 


[In our last issue we gave the First Prize 
Design, by Mr. Wm. McMillan. ] 


ing, which, he says, was “ unfortu- 
nately and foolishly ” done, but that 
the erection of the building would not 
interfere with the building of houses, 
either financially or from the point of 
view of building materials. In regard 
to the building of this new General 
Post Office, Mr. Illingworth said it 
was important to erect it with the 
least possible delay. The original total 
estimate was £210,000, and the revised 
total estimate provided for an expen- 
diture of £525,000. The probable total 
expenditure to March 31, 1919, was 
shown as £12,750, and the Vote required 
for 1919-20 was £60,000, leaving the 
amount required to complete the work 
£452,250. 
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et understand thai the 
Pensa ah President of the Local 
Invited. ° > 
information or suggestions 
as to economical or improved methods 
of construction suitable forsmall houses 
or any parts thereof, or as to fixtures 
and fittings. Particulars should be 
addressed to the Secretary of the 
Staridardisation and Construction Com- 
mittee,®» Housing Department, Local 
Government Board,-Whitehall, S.W. 1, 
All information and suggestions will be 
carefully investigated by the Com- 
mittee. Does this mean that these 
suggestions and information are to be 
obtainedéwithout payment of any ice ? 
It is just in these directions that an 
architect’s advice should be of real 
monetary value. 


State f= WE have received the fol- 
Aided lowing communication from 
Housing. the Local Government 
Board: “It has been brought to the 
attention of the President of the 
Local Government Board that the 
present high market prices of building 
materials is tending to deter or preju- 
dice the rapid promotion of State- 
aided housing schemes, and he wishes 
it to be known that, by organisation 
and large-scale buying, contracts for 
the supply of building materials have 
been entered into by the Government 
which show a considerable saving on 
the ruling market prices. The pro- 
moters of State-aided housing schemes 
obtaining their building materials from 
or through the Ministry of Supply will 
be given the advantage of this economy, 
which, though difficult to express in a 
general figure, amounts to from 10 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. on present market 
prices, and in some cases more. Appli- 
cations should be sent to the Director 
of Building Material Supplies, Ministry 
of Supply, Caxton House, Tothill- 
street, London, 8.W. 1.” 


A New WE are glad tocall attention 
Zealand to a Town-Planning Confer- 
Town-Plan- ence and Exhibition, which 
ning Confer-was arranged to be held in 
ence. the Town Hall, Wellington, 
New Zealand, from the 6th to the 10th 
of May. The exhibition to be then ar- 
ranged for was to be in two sections, 
showing (a) Town-Planning activities in 





-Great Britain, United States, Canada, 


France, and other countries, and () the 
growth of Dominion cities, showing exist- 
ing conditions and contrasting these as 
before and after improvements. ‘There 
were tobe competitions for housing, 1n- 
dustrial villages, garden suburbs, civic 
improvements, artistic advertisement, 
photographs and paintings of towns, etc. 
An official illustrated synopsis of; the 
proceedings is promised. The principles 
of a much needed Town-Planning Act 
for New Zealand were to be discussed. 


Government Board invites ’ 
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Mr. EpengezER HowarbD 
ANew ‘suggests that one of the 
Garden City. next and immediate steps 
; the nation should take would 
be to start a second garden city, and 
undertale to find a site of about 3,000 to 
4,000 acres, suitable in every way. He 
says the following . results would 
follow :—- 
(1) Long before the estate is ready to receive 
many manufacturers will have selected 


awed have undertaken to build well-designed 


ipped factories on the roads and railway 
Shen, which will be among the first things 
to be constructed. (2) This will involve the 
necessity of building a great number of cottages, 


each of which will have @ large garden and will " 


be placed within a short distance of the varied 
industries which will presently be carried on. 
Naturally, the first cottages will be for the 
of the pioneer workers—those 


ancy 
eed ‘in road-making, in the laying of 
the construction of sidings, in the 


sewers, “ ‘ ~ 
building of the power station, in the carrying out 


of the system of water supply, &c., and also, of 
course, for those engaged in building cottages. 
(3) An estate office, an hotel or guest-house to 
receive visitors, would be necessary at a very 
early stage. (4) As soon as any considerable 
number of cottages are ready for occupation 
an elementary school will be required. Such a 
scheme would, doubtless, require a considerable 
sum of money, but this would be most efficiently 
and economically spent, and should yield far 
better, as well as speedier, results than could 
be secured in any other way.. The State should, 
therefore, finance the County Council or other 
public body which is bold enough to undertake 
such enterprise, which would be the best piece 
of reconstruction work which has yet been 
attempted. ‘This line of action will enable the 
problem of housing to be properly grappled with, 
and necessary clauses should, therefore, be 
added to the Bill now before the House in order 
to enable County Councils to carry out large 
or small undertakings on these lines. 





WE have received from the 
Contracts inventor, Mr. G. H. Stone- 
ers house, M.A., 36, Witham, 
eau, Hull, a sheet giving for- 
Profit Basis. 4U', @ Sheet giving 
mulae for application to 
contracts on a percentage profit basis, 
designed to meet the objection that 
such contracts do not generally tend 
toeconomy. We much hope that this 
form of carrying out work will not be 


‘perpetuated under normal conditions, 


however necessary in the urgent cir- 
cumstances which surround’ war; 
nevertheless, any effort to improve 
merits attention. The 
formulae deal with gross profit and 
Prime cost, and involve a previous 
agreement as to the numerical value 
of a good many algebraic symbols. 
One formula is given for cases in which 
the estimate is not exceeded, and 
another to meet greater expenditure, 
the object: of the latter being to reduce 
the contractor’s profit as the extra 
outlay grows bigger. In an example 
of the use of the latter formula given 
the estimated cost is £1,000, and if 
the actual cost without profit is 
=1200, the builder receives £1,203; 
; It is *1,500, he receives £1,317. 
hasmuch as variations occur in most 
ee Which are beyond the con- 
actor's control, we imagine that 
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these are intended to be excluded, 
and even then it would seem that the 
values of the symbols, which can be 
fixed numerically at will, are likely 
to require a good deal of argument 
previous to the signing of a contract. 





The WHILE we sympathise with 
“Prussianis- every effort which can 
ing” of rightly contribute to the 
excellence of our War Me- 

morials, the subject is full of difficulty— 
and the difficulty is not that of organiza- 








BRITISH WAR MEDAL DESIGNS, 


grd_ Prize.— By Mr. C. L. G. Doman. 


tion alone or getting the money, but of 
getting the beauty. It must be remem- 
bered that art is a shy goddess, sus- 
picious of Committees of Public Taste. 
Her-strength lies in her humility, not in 
expert knowledge, nor in the man who 
knows. When the Royal Academy and 
others undertake through forthcoming 
exhibitions to act as advisers of the 
public taste, unless their survey is very 
wise and very catholic, there is real 
danger lest the result should be to force 
art into a straight waistcoat. Com- 
mittees do not like independence. In 
such a case the “safe” man has 
generally the advantage over the artist. 
It cannot be too often stated that the 
only true security is for the public to 
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take up. the responsibility of their 
‘citizenship, which cannot be delegated 
Officialism. “‘ The Distinguished Artist ” 
letters to the Times—all these are well; 
but if we think that art can be enclosed 
by such we have not measured the 
strength of her greatness or her liberty. 
It is in no spirit of criticism that we take 
note, of a danger which others have 
already foreseen. 





TuIs progressive Institution 
S The celebrated its jubilee on 
netitution. Luesday by a banquet at 
Institution. LUe¢Sday by a banquet a 
the Connaught Rooms, 
which was presided over by Sir John 
H. Oakley, and attended by many 
members and friends of the Institution, 
including Dr. C. Addison, M.P., Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
who made the principal speech of the 
evening. He referred to the increasing 
disposition of looking to the Govern- 
ment for help and management in all 
manner of affairs in which in past times 
the Government was not expected to 
intervene. We were entitled, he said, 
to expect people to help themselves. 
“The country was gradually reas- 
sembling itself with less disturbance 
and social unrest than any other 
country. This was not due to the 
Government, it was not due to the 
arrangements particularly that they 
made beforehand. They had had their 
modest share ; but it was due, above all 
things, to the British people, and he 
thought they were tackling things 
which had arisen out of the war in a 
peculiarly practical British fashion.” 
The speaker naturally touched on the 
housing question, and in"doing so said : 
“There had neverjbeen a timetwhen 
Parliament had had before it so many 
gigantic propositions all at the same 
moment. They were framed with the 
serious and deliberate intention of seek- 
ing to improve the industrial and social 
welfare of our people. He believed 
there was on the part of most classes 
a great desire to assist in our big 
housing undertakings, but there was 
no time to lose, and he hoped the 
Institution would try to secure that 
progress was made without undue 
haggling as to prices, and that profes- 
sional issues were kept in the back- 
ground as far as possible. He said that 
because he knew that a great many 
promising schemes were not getting 
along as quickly as one would like, and 
he proposed to lose no opportunity of 
urging local authorities, professions, 
traders, and others to make as rapid 
progress this year asthey possibly could; 
because he believed that one of the 
most practical ways of fighting unrest 
in this country, and of increasing the 
capacity of our people for output, was 
increased housing. The lack of housing 
was retarding production and restrict- 
ing the increase in output both in town 
and village.” : 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


New Public Works in Canada. 


It is estimated that $2,420,000 will he 
required for new public works in Manitoba 
during the current year, including $1,000,000 
for the new Parliament buildings.: 


St. George’s Hospital. 


It was stated at the annual meeting of the 
governors of St. George’s Hospital that the pro- 
posal to sell the hospital and rebuild elsewhere, 
made before the commencement of the war, had 
been abandoned, and the hospital is now to be 
rebuilt on the present site. 


{The Royal Sanitary Institute. 

At an examination in sanitary science ‘as 
applied to buildings and public works, held in 
London on May 9 and 10, 1919, the following 
candidates were awarded certificates : — 
Cramphorn, C. T., Dartford; Graves, H. §&., 
Mortimer; Harris, H, A., Hyde Park; Maung, 
A. M., London. 


Improvements in Holborn. 

Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Ltd., have acquired, 
for £18,500, the leasehold interest in the property 
at No, 124, Holborn. Messrs. Gamage propose 
to improve the connection between their main 
buildings, and to rebuild the blocks in Hatton- 
garden and Charles-street, and also to purchase 
and rebuild further adjoining property. 


The Cost of Building. 


The Great Ouseburn Council has obtained 
tenders, the lowest of which is £3,290, for the 
alteration and extension of a school. The 
contract was practically let in 1914, at £933, 
but was deferred owing to the war, and under 
the present conditions the Council is not 
prepared to proceed with the work. 


Clerks of Works Association of Great 
Britain. 

We regret to record the death of the late 
Secretary of the Incorporated Clerks of Works 
Association of Great Britain, Mr. J. Williams, 
who passed away on May 2nd. Mr. R. H. 
Kellond has been appointed Secretary, pro tem., 
and all communications should be addressed 
to him at 20, Silverdale-road, Higham Park, 
London, ‘F. 4. 


Canvey Island Dock Scheme. 

The Thames Ocean Wharf and Railway Bill, 
for the construction of a deep-water wharf at 
Canvey Island, was considered by a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, last week. For 
the promoters, it was stated that the quay 
would be about 3,000 ft. long and 117 ft. wide, 
with a minimum depth of water of 40 ft. at low 
tide. The estimated cost was £1,042,000, of 
which £621,000 was for the quay. The hearing 
was adjourned. 


Incorporated Church Building Society. 

The Annual General Court of the Incorporated 
Church Building Society was held at West- 
minster, on May 15, the Hon. Sir E. P. Thesiger, 
K.C.B., being in the chair. To fill vacancies on 
the Committee, the following gentlemen were 
elected :—TheVen. Archdeacon White-Thomson, 
the Rev. B. G. Bourchier, the Rev. Preb. 8. G. 
Ponsonby, the Rev. H. J.. Stewart, Sir Cecil 
H. Smith, C.V.O., LL.D., and Sir Henry Craik, 


K.C.B., M.P. ° - mm SAsc 
a War Wages and Bonuses? 


The Labour Gazette states that, apart from 
enhancements of rates in certain industries, the 
effect of which has been neutralised by reduc- 
tions in hours of labour, the average increase in 
wages over the pre-war level is from 100 to 120 
per cent. In the building trade the increase 
varies according to local conditions. In most 
largé towns it ranges between 7$d. and 10}d. an 
hour. The general average is about 8$d. an 
hour, or nearly 110 per cent. When allowance 
is made for the reduction of about two hours in 
the normal working week, the average increase 

is about 100 per cent. 
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Offices for Demobilised Architects. 


Many architects are experiencing great 
difficulty in finding office accommodation on 
demobilisation. Those in practice who have 
been fortunate enough to retain their offices 
during the war, will be rendering a very real 
service to young demobilised architects by 
letting them, at reasonable rent, any spare 
accommodation they may have. Will those 
able to help in this way send full particulars of 
what they can offer to Mr. F. R. Yerbury, 
Secretary, the Architects’ Demobilisation Com- 
mittee, the Architectural Association, 35, 
Bedford-square, W.C. 1 ? 


Hampton Court Gardens. 


At a conference of representatives of local 
authorities, the following resolution was passed : 
“That this conference, representing about 
164,000 persons, most. emphatically protests 
against any further spoilation of the flower- beds 
at Hampton Court Gardens, and demands that 
the beds already turfed down be restored to their 
pre-war condition, and that no alteration shall 
be made to the Tudor, or, as it is commonly 
called, the Dutch or sunk gardens, as it is one 
of the finest examples of such gardens in 
existence, and ought to be preserved in its 
entirety.” 


Society of Architects ; South African Branch. 

At the last annual meeting of this branch of 
the Society, Mr. D. M. Sinelair, the President, 
said that a conference had been arranged with 
the Cape Institute of Architects for the purpose 
of forwarding the registration of Architects in the 
Union of South Africa. In his opinion, the future 
success of registration was practically assured. 
The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year :—President, Mr. H. G. Veale ; 
Vice-Presidents, Messrs. W. J. McWilliam, F. 
J. Ing, and R. Howden; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
D. M. Burton; Councillors, Messrs. J. F. 
Beardwood, J. S. Donaldson, and E. H. Waugh ; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. M. J. Harris. 
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A Roman Fort at Ilkley. 


Preliminary excavations haye recently been 
made by the Yorkshire Archaeological Society 
to investigate the site ‘of the Roman fort, a 
Ilkley. According to the Yorkshire Post, g 
stone unearthed in the sixteenth century 
showed that the fort was restored towards the 
end of the second century. The excavations 
are to decide the Society whether to deal with 
the site with the same thoroughness as it bigs 
dealt with the forts at Elslack, near Skipton, 
The site is covered with buildings, including the 
parish church and graveyard. 


The Transport Bill 


On Wednesday, last week, the Standing 
Committee considering the Bill to establish g 
Ministry of Ways and Communications agreed 
to an amendment to the effect that the Govern. 
ment should be liable to repay owners of 
undertakings any extra costs to which they 
might be put in the preparation of statistics 
or returns required by the Ministry. It was 
also decided that the Minister should be respon. 
sible for the acts or defaults of the officers and 
servants of the Ministry, and be liable to pay 
and entitled to receive costs, in the same manner 
as a private person. * 


The Supply of Bricks. 


According to the Times, there are at present 
over ten million bricks in stock in three or four 
yards in the Peterborough district, which are 
awaiting railway wagons for distribution. The 
works in the district were used for the storage 
of explosives during the war, but have now 
been released. Thirty-seven kilns are already 
working, and when all those in the district 
(between ninety and one hundred) are working, 
the annual output will reach 600 million bricks. 
The present output is about 34 millions per 
week, and the cause of the delay in putting 
them on the market is the lack of the necessary 
railway facilities. 


—" 


The Commodore, 4 new Hotel on Pershing-square, New{York. 


MEssRs. WARREN AND WE®MORE, Architects. 
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« The Building Outlook.” 


$ir,-My attention has been called to the 
¢ article in your issue of the 16th inst., 
ander the heading of “‘ The Building Outlook,” 
the final words of which fill me with astonish- 
ment. 1 could have understood them ‘had 
they been followed by the well-known quotation, 
« this is writ sarcastic ’’; but, as they have not 
the remotest suspicion of sarcasm in them, 
[could not expect that quotation to appear. 

That the trade unions, which are recom- 
mended to start-a “‘ combine” and run building 
businesses on their own will have smiled 
quite audibly at the suggestion I can well 
imagine, for some of them ‘“ had some” 
during 1913-14; but that a paper of the 
standing of the Butlder should seriously recom- 
mend such action on the part of the trade 
unions is quite incomprehensible, and in the 
interests of builders and contractors I think 
calls for an explanation so that we may all 
know where we are and which section of the 
ress really wishes to represent our side and 
which that of the trade unions. 

We are all good friends nowadays with the 
good workman, but we do not believe in he 
who “ runs with the hare and hunts with the 
hounds” ; and the trade unions are not seeking 
for any of our members to “ kow-tow” to 
them, in order to get a “‘ speeding-up ” policy 
adopted by them. 

By the way, you do not state whether the 
Builder is prepared to finance 'such trade unions 
that feel inclined to follow the advice contained 
in the paragraph in question. 

S. B. Deprez, Secretary, 
London Master Builders’ Association. 


[The Builder does not favour any section of 
the community as against others ; it stands for 
efficiency and the best national output obtain- 
able. It is not considered likely that such a 
scheme as that suggested would be accepted by 
the unions; but if it were, our opinion is that 
the master builders would have nothing to 
lose, as if successful, it would prove that much 
speeding up is possible by labour, which would 
reflect on output generally ; and if unsuccessful 
would serve to show that only by an efficient 
day’s work can a builder’s busimess be success- 
fully run.—Ep.[ 


Architects’ Fees for Housing Schemes. 


Sm,—May I, through the hospitality of 
your columns, as a reader of your journal for 
19 years, raise serious objection. to local 
authorities, when advertising for—architects 
with reference to their housing schemes, 
requiring scale of charges to be stated in 
applications? This seems to me a grave 
insult to the profession, as fees for this class 
of work have been sanctioned by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

It is to be regretted that many architects 
are willing to accept a much lower fee for 
self-advertisement, until private enterprise 
starts again. The fees they state in some 
cases make it impossible for them to give the 
proper attention to detail generally involved 
in housing ; also, they .are having considera- 
tion, therefore lowering the architects’ status 
in the eyes of the public. 

Kindly do all in your power tw bring pressure 
om the Local Government Board to uphold 
the R.I.B.A. scale of charges, and thus avoid 
sprat and mackerel tricks creeping into an 
honourable profession. 

I might also draw your attention to local 
authorities obtaining architectural draughts- 
men to carry out their housing schemes under 
the supervision of their surveyors; this also 
's very unfortunate for, generally speaking, 
the abilities of the surveyors in this direction 
are very small. owing to the amount of other 
technical duties they have to perform daily, 
. { must give them credit for the fact that 
when they are placed in this position they do 
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The Commodore—a new Hotel on Pershing-square, New York. 
MEssrs. WARREN & WETMORE, Architects. 


not try to pose as architects, only that they 
are carrying out the wishes of their respective 
councils. 


May 16. 


Cost of Building Houses for the Working Classes | 


Str,—Considering that we have to pay for 
materials and wages 100 per cent. more than 
pre-war prices, I cannot see that house pro- 
perty can be built for less than 1374 per cent. 
more than pre-war prices. Taking, for instance, 
your lowest. quotations for materials in Builder 
of last week, t.e. :— 


Haro.tp Kemp. 


Fletton bricks £2 9 6 per M on wharf 
Thames ballast 13 6 D. & D. 

Pit sand = se 

Portland cement.. 310 6 ,, 

Grey lime .. 316.0 «. 

‘limber (say) 45 0 0 per standard 
21-0z. glass 84 ft. sup 
Raw linseed oil 8 5 gall. 

Boiled oil Sik . 

Putty 8: <0") - 2b Doom 

Tron kars .. 18 10 0O at warehouse. 


C. MARRIOTT. 


Unburnt Bricks for Building Schemes. 


Str,—Some few weeks ago I ventured to 
write you advocating for internal walling in 
the many building schemes about to be started 
the use of unburnt bricks. Presumably the 
subject has not been considered worth talking 
about. But is thisso? Have any of your readers 
taken an unburnt brick and laid it aside on an 
ordinarily warm office shelf and after a short 
time noticed the condition of the brick? I 
strongly advise every architect to make this 
simple experiment and see for himself what a 
thoroughly -dried unburnt brick is like. He can 
see which easier breaks under the hammer, 
and a few other simple tests. 

I wonder whether the Council of the R.1.B.A. 
has ever thought it worth while to have unburnt 
bricks tested as to their crushing strength ? 
It would be of great interest to compare such 
tests with similar tests on burnt bricks from 
the same jamb of earth, of course. Think what 
it means if tests should prove favourable, as 
I am pretty confident they would. At any 
rate, practice shows that such bricks would be 
much more than strong enough for ordinary 
house building. 


There would be a great saving of coal and its 
transit, a time saving in setting the kiln, time 
of burning the kiln, and time in unloading the 
kiln ; about half the time of brick manufacture 
would be saved, and I am informed with it about 
half the cost. We have the word “ economy ” 
shouted at us ; meanwhile, housing schemes 
stand still or lag because of excessive cost of 
building. 

Let architects question the older builders and 
workmen, and if their experience is like mine 
they will find many of these men have used 
unburnt bricks for internal work with satis- 
factory results; plasterers will say they have 
plastered on them with just as good effect as 
on burnt bricks, Others will tell how, in 
taking down old buildings, they have found 
certain internal walls wholly composed of 
unburnt bricks. 

I know of a ruined, roofless house, some two 
or three hundred years old, where one can see 
unburnt bricks used in parts of the inside walls— 
the’ bricks, all soaking wet, stand just as well, 
and even better than some of the burnt bricks ; 
there, too, is a portion of internal walling built 
of clay mortar, soaking wet, but in a similar 
condition to the lime mortar walling; beside 
these there is to be seen the old clay-plaster— 
especially is it noticeable on a sloping chimney 
stack still tightly adhering to the walls in spite 
of constant exposure to all the wets, the dries, 
the frosts, and the baking sun. 

Relating this to one cf our best builders, he 
replied by saying that he was once called in to 
put right decayed woodwork in the outer walls 
of a country house or hall. When work begun 
they found the walls, which were 2 ft. 3 ins. 
thick, were built of 9 in. clamp brick facing 
work, and all the remaining 18 ins. was wholly 
of unburnt bricks. The house was about two- 
hundred years old! 

A well-known brickmaker has told me he 
sees no reason at all why unburnt bricks should 
not be used in internal walls and chimney 
breasts of houses provided they stand on a 
proper damp course. 

There is nothing in by-laws to prevent these 
bricks being used; hence, it is a question of 
the individual architect satisfying himself 
and then boldly recommending them to his 
client. : . 
GeorGE J. SKIPPER. 
Norwich 





The Architect, the Engineer and Architecture, 
Sin,—The recent contribution of Mr. W. J. H. 
Leverton, on the relation of the engineer with 
the architect to the art of architecture, is both 
opportune and interesting at the present 
time, for each profession has mutual purposes 
to fulfil. For, in the art of building, the 
intellect generally is not merely satisfied with 
mere utility, but seeks to complete the work 
with such beauty as the respective mediums 
of expression allow. In this, both the engineer 
and architect are at one, but each has 
hitherto, rather taken his own line and 
dependgd on tlie other to add that which was 
felt to be lacking in his work. Mr. Leverton’s 
aim to unite them in a common purpose, to 
a co-operation of aim in the public service is, 
therefore, highly commendable. He has, how- 
ever, I venture to suggest, fallen somewhat 
short of the mark by emphasising a union of 
forces which rather militates against complete 
success. For we are out, not to combine our 
forces merely to establish our own interests, 
but to impress the public with the sense that 
architecture is a national asset, and not an 
added expense to the art of building. And 
when we consider the various trades which go 
to make up the completed design, those of the 
ractical man as well as the artist, not neg- 
lecting the science of building” itself, we realise 
that the work of the architect is a far more 
complicated problem than that of the engineer. 
Co-operation of aim, then, is the term, rather 
than a co-ordination of forces. In other 
words, if we can form a bond of union between 
those who do not only take a prominent part 
in architectural design, but co-operate with 
‘ those who help towards the perfection of the 
whole, it is there, I think, that the greatest 
good will be accomplished. 

If I may refer to a letter which you so kindly 
published on March 29, 1918, it is in the 
establishment of a body similar to that of a 
Chamber of Commerce that the desired 
improyement and the prestige of the pro- 


fession lies. As in such bodies men with ° 


common interests, although their business is 
various, are brought together, ‘so the 
formation of a similar body, comprising such 
kindred professions as appertain to archi- 
tecture and engineering could be arranged,” 
but not so as to interfere with the status or 
constitution of allied societies. 

I also pointed out the advantages accruing 
through such a “ sympathetic union of the 
relative sciences,”’ the benefit it would be to 
the individual member by “ giving a wider 
scope in the study of an art which has few 
subjects beyond its ken.” The establishing 
of a metropolitan centre, with which local 
branches would be in direct communication, 
the formation of bureaux of information, kept 
up to date by the London headquarters in all 
matters of practice, or special interest, would 
keep the members of our profession in closer 
touch, which it is not always possible to do 
when meetings or councils are held in .one 
place. There are many other advantages to 
such a proposal, which, I think, are worth 
consideration. As the Charter of the Institute 
lays down the principle “ that architecture 
embraces the whole circle of the sciences,” 
it is a proposal that may well derive its incep- 
tion from the oldest body representative of 


our art. 
Grorce Cowan, A.R.I.B.A. 


An Amateur’s Cottage Plan. 


Sim,—The old dictum that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing is forcibly illustrated by the 
plans you published on the 9th inst. of an 
Amateur’s Cottage, which clearly justifies the 
existence of architects. It would take up too 
much of your valuable space to criticize the 
ge in detail, but amongst the many defects 

would point out the following : 

Doors to the five principal rooms are hung 
the wrong way. Lather door also hung so that 
it cannot be accessible when back door is open. 
W.c. door also hung the wrong way; but this 
is a necessity, apparently,. with a w.c. onl 
2 ft. 6in. wide, which is extremely cramped. 





GR tie BILDER Ket 





An extraordinary number of windows is shown, 
mostly -wrongly placed; and such details 
as larder and w.c. windows only 12 in. wide are 
rather ludicrous. Sink in scullery is inaccessible, 
owing to wide draining board. Range in kitchen 
should certainly face the window, leaving room 
for door into scullery. Hot-water cylinder is 
placed far away from range and bath room, 
entailing excessive cost for plumbing. Cup- 
boards in scullery, for brooms, &c., have 
apparently been overlooked. Stairs have an 
ll in. rise per tread, and at one point head 
room of about 6 ft. only ; how furniture is to be 
taken up and down is_difficult to conceive. 
The stairs are not shown to be enclosed, allowing 
the smell of cooking on gas or oil stove to 
permeate the whole of the first floor. 

The ornamentation of the living-room ceiling 
is lopsided and weird. 

The chimney stack on ground floor is not 
carried up, although of very substantial con- 
struction; surely it is not proposed to support 
the stack shown on the first floor by corbelling 
over; also what becomes of the headroom in 
the ingle? If it is proposed to support same on 
steelwork, this must considerably add to the 
cost of a cottage of this type. 

Generally, the plan, in my opinion, requires 
completely remodelling; the kitchen should 
form the living room, the living rpem being the 
common hall, similar to some of Mr. Baillie 
Scott’s, Mr. Voysey’s, and other eminent 
domestic architects’ charming designs ce 

If plans of this nature are published, it appears 
to me advisable to inform the non-professional 
reader that they are an example only of how 
an amateur can err without trained assistance 

F.R.LB.A. 

[Our correspondent’s objections are not in 
the main of a serious nature, and where they are, 
can be easily remedied. The plan as a whole 
is a good one, and was we considered, well 
worth publishing.—Ep. } 


Salaried Assistants. 


Sm,—The mass of correspondence on the 
subject recently appearing in your columns, 
resulting, as it has, in the formation of a trade- 
union, together with your editorial comments, 
place it beyond doubt that the huge majority 
of the salaried assistants are very dissatisfied 
with the present condition of affairs. 

Such extreme views as those held by the 
recent correspondent who advocated that no 
one who had not seen service abroad should 
be employed with the sanction of the R.I.B.A., 
exhibit as little regard for the interests of 
the principal as some of the advertisements 
appearing in your columns do for the interests 
of the salaried assistants. 

Judging from the editorial comments it would 
appear that’ even so farseeing and impartial 
an authority as the Builder has;slightly failed 
to realize the enormity of the change in values 
from pre-war times. 

Two weeks ago you made mention of an 
office in which the salaries ranged from £4 
to £8 per week, and the assumption arises that 
you considered such remuneration adequate 
to meet the altered conditions. 

In the same issue appeared advertisements 
for architectural assistants at from 30s. to £3. 
This issue also gave the rates of payment 
for various trades in most towns. These 
work out on the average at Is. 7d. per hour for 
a 52-hour week, that is £4 2s. 4d. per week 
without taking into account any allowance 
made for travelling to and from work, such as 
is also paid in the majority of cases. - 

Now every architect knows that the quality 
and quantity of the work of the average 
“skilled artisan” in the building trades does 
not compare with that of ten or fifteen years 
ago; whereas, that of the average salaried 
assistant-is of a much higher quality in both 
respects. 

Allow me to put before you the view of an 
average fully-qualified salaried assistant such 
as was paid £5 per week before the war, and 
who, on being demobilised, carefully studies 
your columns (particularly those containing 
announcements of appointments vacant !). He 
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finds that his tailor charges him for his ¢ 
civilian suit exactly twice the sum fe eo 
for his last one; his first pair of “ciyjg» 
boots cost three times as much as his last 
similar pair. His travelling to and from 
the office costs (in London) four tins, and hig 
newspapers one-and-a-half times as much na 
before. In these latter he sees ady: rtisementy 
for “a supervisor of twenty waitresses” jn 5 
popular café “ at £400 per annum”; « two 
messengers for a well-known insurance com, 
pany” at £4 per week each; a street-sweeper 
in a garden suburb at £2 19s. 6d. per week, 
plus 12s. 6d. war bonus, and so on. And jp 
his own professional journals he secs advertise. 
ments for trained architects’ assistants at from 
30s. to £3 per week; whilst the Newcastle 
Borough Council expects to get an expert 
architect for its Education Committee fo 
less than £7 per week! Are the assistants 
advertised for at 30s. expected to buy only 
second-hand clothes, wear sandals, and go 
without lunch 4 

This is a serious interrogation, as | 
clothing, and- even the old-time “ mug 0’ te 
and slab” at the greatest of bargain cateren, 
has so risen in price as to be unprocurable with 
the remuneration referred to. In the Daily 
Mail of the 13th inst., it is stated that £2 10s, 
is the irreducible minimum on which a 
unskilled single woman can exist, but no arehi- 
tect’s assistant can nowadays clothe himself 
on the amount there mentioned, viz., 7s, per 
week. 

Every architect who has been fortunate 
enough to have had a lump sum contract, signed 
since the armistice, knows perfectly well that 
the commission he will receive on the 5 per 
cent. basis for the work involved is very much 
more than double what he would have received 
for the same work in 1913. 


The argument that the employer is anabl | 


to pay double pre-war salaries, therefore, will 
not hold water. In the cage of competition 
work he is a speculator, but no man has a 
right to speculate at the expense of his assistants, 
and if he cannot afford to-stand the risk he 
should not speculate. 

When principals, the majority of whom 
have not n overseas, speak of the financial 


losses they have suffered during the war, they ~ 


are only rubbing acid into the wounds of those 


who have lost everything except life itself, ” 


and many have returned with health s 


impaired that the future will probably prove | 


that they have forfeited a fair span of even life. 

The architects who remained at home appear 
to have taken great umbrage at the lack of 
deference paid by the Government to them, 
compared with the consideration given 
engineers and business men during the war. 


If the bulk of the practising architects, excluding | 
always that small minority which forms the 


cream, are so unbusinesslike as to fail to realize 
that in muzzling the ox that grinds out their 
corn they are directly tending to lessen even 


the slight regard a Government of busines 


men has, up to now, bestowed on them, they 
have only themselves to blame. The continuance 
of. such parsimonious offers will rapidly drive 
all able assistants to elect to become floor 
walkers in popular caf’s at £400 a year, rather 
than produce architecture and be compe 
to dine at the: pavement coffee stalls. 

Offices in which the assistants’ salaries range 
from £4 to £8 per week are probably not very 
grave offenders, but there were many sue 
offices before the war, and you have not men 
tioned any office where the salaries range 
from £8 to £16. Eight pounds a week to-day 
is not the equivalent of £4 before the wat 
and 30s. or £2 is not even a living wage for 4 
single man, and the sooner the principals 
realize it the better. 

DEMOBILISED AND DIscusTED. 


~ 
mie 


New Hospital for Rangoon. - 

The Government has invited tenders for 

the erection of a fever hospital at King 

Bank, Rangoon, at an estimated cost ° 
Rs. 17,450. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
TOWNS AND HOUSES.* 
By P. C. COWAN, D.Sc. 


fiIn the course of the paper, Mr. Cowan said 
that legislation with respect to public health 
and the improvement of towns and houses, was 
only systematically begun about seventy years 
ago. The Belfast Acts were, in important 

ts, pioneer Acts, and served as models 
for later statutes. Great attention was paid 
inSBelfast, from an early date, to the importance 
of wide main thoroughfares, and most of the 
working-classes had always enj self-con- 
tained houses, though many of the earlier 
houses were too small, and built too closely. 

The main object, at present, in the improve- 
ment of towns was the provision, at moderate 
cost, of well-planned houses, on plots of 
adequate size, in areas with a well-designed 
system of main and minor streets, and with due 
attention to the requirements of health and 
beauty, and the convenience of access. An 
important agency in this connection was 
cheap transport. 

Despite the disappointing results of the 
English Town Planning Act of 1909, there was 
no doubt that a town plan for the extension of 
towns was of the utmost value, and was practi- 
cally indispensable for proper development. 
The widening of many important main streets 
in Belfast had been secured at small cost, 
but the cost of widening some of the old streets 
had been very great. The widening of a 
length of 62 yards of Castle-street, from 35 ft. 
to 46 ft., cost £15,000, and the street was still 
too narrow. Some reformers held that our 
cities were becoming too large, and that instead 
of adding to them a number of new towns should 
be built, with populations limited to from 
30,000 to 50,000. That appeared to be a 
counsel of perfection but there was no doubt 
that greater efficiency in the management of 
cities was possible, and was requi 

The standard of what was deemed satis- 
factory housing constantly rose in any progres- 
sive community, and the wide demand for larger 
and more convenient houses now being made 
by our people was a natural and healthy result 
of the education they had received in peace and 
war. The fact must, however, be faced that 
houses of the kind now considered necessary 
could not be provided at an economic rent 
(including rates) of less than about 4s. per week 
per room. It was a hopeful sign that the 
nevessity for the application of the highest 
abilities to the housing question was now widely 
recognised. In Birmingham, before the war, 
it was decided that the Corporation should not 
build, but confine its energies to the acquisition 
and development of land suitable for the erection 
of houses by private enterprise. He understood 
that the Corporation of Belfast was inclined 
to follow this policy, and, having regard to 
what private enterprise had secured in the past 
in Belfast, there was much to recommend such 
& policy. On the other hand, the development 
of land and the building of houses by private 
enterprise, unless carried out by such a body 
8 a public utility company, were likely to 
omit the provision of sufficient open spaces, 
Playing-grounds and allotments. An excellent 
uew movement, called “ co-partnership in 
housing,” was now well established and rapidly 
extending in England, and he heartily com- 
mended its lines of operation to the study of 
all interested in the question. This system 
happily combined the. benefits of wholesale 

g and manggement on a large scale with 
elements which fostered self-reliance and thrift 
and securcd the active individual co-operation 
of the members of the society in maintaining 
the houses and their surroundings in good 
order. Some of the cardinal merits of the 
movement were that it was economically sound, 
Practically indepéndent of State or municipal 
aid, that it fostered and developed many 
saitice ot good citizenship, and that it was 
— for large or small areas, and could be 
“apted and expanded according to local 
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requiremeénts.- In the schemes already carried 


out under this system in England, the touch of . 


beauty and added grace, so sadly lacking in 
ordinary housing schemes, had been ey 
It was very much to be desired that this move- 
ment should be extended to Ireland, and he 
asked for their personal interest and practical 
aid regarding it. It had been examined care- 
fully, and pronounced sound and excellent, 
by eminent statesmen and well-known financial 
experts. In 1914, the schemes of these 
societies included over 9,000 houses, on about 
816 acres of land, and the total cost was about 
£3,000,000. If the great abilities, energies, and 
resources of the engineering and shipbuilding 
firms in Belfast could be directed, even in a 
moderate measure, to operations under such a 
scheme, the benefits to the city would be exceed- 
ingly t: The Small Dwellings Acquisition 
Act of 1899, which enabled the tenant of a 
house to purchase it on easy terms as regards 
rate of interest, had been taken advan’ of 
to a considerable extent in England and nd. 
The operations of the Act were limited to houses 
of which, in the opinion of the Loca] Authority, 
the market value did not exceed £400. He 
understood the Corporation of Belfast desired 
that the market value should be raised to £1,000, 
and that the maximum term of thirty years 
for repayment should be extended. The 
English Housing Bill proposed £500 as the limit. 
At the close of the lecture a series of limelight 
lantern views was shown, illustrating the 
advantages of garden suburbs in big cities. 





PLANNING SUNLIGHT CITIES. 


A very interesting paper has recently 
been published in America on ‘* Planning 
Sunlight Cities."’ The authors, Messrs. 
Swan and Tuttle, of New York, have gone 
very carefully into the question of shadows 
thrown by buildings, the effect of latitude 
and the orientation of streets. Some extra- 
ordinary. figures are given as to shadows 
cast by New York ‘‘ sky-scrapers.”” Thus 
the Equitable Building, which ‘is 493 feet 
high and 1,018 feet long, but only occupies 
just over an acre, cast a shadow at noon 
on December 21st a fifth of a mile long, 
covering 74 acres. There are, however, 
much higher buildings, ¢.g., the Singer 
Tower, 546 feet, and the Woolworth 
Tower, no less than 791 feet and 1,635 feet 
in length. One would imagine that the 
upper stories of these buildings obtained 
plenty of sun, but at the time mentioned 
27 stories of the Singer Tower are com- 
pletely shaded, as are 24 stories of the In- 
vesting Building, 400 feet away from the 
eclipsing horror. The Equitable Building 
is fourteen and a half times as high as the 
width of the street in which it stands. 
New York, of course, made a mistake when 
it elected to grow up on its present site, 
and the only remedy would seem to be to 
floor over the river, a big undertaking even 
for Americans. Fortunately we have not, 
and are unlikely to have, any such build- 
ings in this country, but we get little 
enough sunshine, and should do well to 
study the work of these investigators in 
connection with our town-planning 
schemes. As to latitude,*it is pointed out 
that. the altitude of the-sun at the winter 
solstice is only 16} degrees at Winnipeg, 
compared with 66} degrees at the equator, 
which means that streets at the former 
altitude require to be 7.7 times as wide as 
at the latter to give equal «sunlight for 
similar buildings. More than this, the per- 
centage of actual sunshine is greater the 
higher the altitude of the sun. The 
authors’ observations for New York indi- 
cate that the percentage of actual to pos- 
sible sunshine for any hour is proportional 
to the line of the altitude of the sun. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK. — 





THE twenty-fifth exhibition of the Inter- 
national Society, which opened this month at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, is imteresting, as it never 
fails to be, but does netstrike out into any new 
departure, 

As in the last three exhibitions, we find 
some good and always welcome portrait work 
by Ambrose McEvoy in the Large Gallery, of 
which the most attractive is his large canvas 
of the children of the Earl of Sandwich, just 
facing a somewhat similar family group by 
Mrs. Swynnerton of children with their mother 
in a landscape setting, under the title of “ July.” 
Mrs. Swynnerton’s presence is very welcome 
here ; she is a strong draughtsman, above all, 
a colourist, and both these features of her 
art come out in this canvas, one of the largest 
which we remember from her hand. The figures 
of the children are admirable, observed and 
painted with sympathy ; as is no less the case 
with her little “ John, son of the Hon. G. 
Lambton,” in this same room, which has just 
that roguish charm which we meet with in 
Sir Joshua’s child portraits. 

The place of honour in this Large Gallery, 
facing the entrance, is occupied this spring 
by Glyn Philpot’s “ Meeting of Antony and 
Cleopatra after the Battle of Actium.” The 
theme is a dramatic one, such as only in verse 
a Shakespeare could do justice to; the world’s 
empire at stake, and lost—the meeting of the 
lovers, the proud and beautiful Egyptian queen, 
the great Roman captain, victor in many 
fights, now knowing himself finally, hopelessly 
beaten. 

Mr. Glyn Philpot has sought to express this 
human tragedy in the despairing face of his 
Cleopatra, in the bowed back of Antony; 
unfortunately it is a proverbially facile ste 
“* du sublime au ridicule,” and in the agoniz 
expression of this rather fleshy middle-aged 
lady, whose charm, if it ever had existed, 
obviously belongs to the past; in the vessel, 
suggestive of a basin—though it may be only 
a very large goblet-——which she clasps in her 
despairing hands; above all in the obvious roll 
of the ship, from the position of the mast and 
the furniture in the cabin, we get the impression 
of a very uncomfortable crossing to Alexandria, 
and the lady’s appeal for any temporary 
assistance—even that of the steward. 

Mr. William Strang has two subject pictures 
in this room. “ The Tire-women”’ is conceived 
in the decorative feeling of the late Albert 
Moore; and, in fact, this half-draped figure 
of the lovely blonde in the centre, with arms 
raised above her head, recalls the central 
figure of “ A Summer Night,” and possesses 
as delicate a sense of the beauty of line ; where it 
fails—and this remark applies equally to the 
draped figures of the tire-women—is in a 
certain rigidity and hardness, which Albert 
Moore, though not as sound in the nude as the 
draped form, would not have allowed, and 
which, indeed, is conspicuously absent from 
Mr. Strang’s beautiful figure of “‘ The Messenger”’ 
in the same room. Mr. Munnings here mainly 
devotes his attention—‘‘ A Horse Coper,” 
“ Saddling for the Grand National,” “A 
Trooper in Full Marching Order”’ (this last a 
brilliant study)—to that noble animal, the horse, 
and does so with his usual success; and near 
these we may note “A Rest,” by Thomas 
Baxter, in which the drawing of the figure, 
notably the left breast and foot, seems very 
dubious, and a really charming girl’s head, 
by Binney Gibbs, under the modest titlefof 
* Study.” 

Very noticeable among the sculpture here is 
Derwent Wood’s “‘ Group of War Sketches,” 
in plaster, small figures, mostly of prisoners, 
-but full of life and actuality. Near this, Lady 
Scott. has a strongly modelled “ Head of a 
Poet”; and Dorothea Lyster, the “ Torso 
of a Dancer,” which, possibly, if accompanied 
with its natural complement of head and 
limbs, would have given a realistic impression of 
contorted movement, but as it is seems 
exaggerated and unpleasant. 
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WOMBWELL AND"JUMP! AND 


HEMINGFIELD HOUSING 
COMPETITIONS. | ‘ 


Tux sites to which these competitions relate 
are three in number; a site of twenty acres 
at Wombwell, sloping considerably to the 
south, and two small ones facing a main road 
and sloping towards the road. The various 
problems have been worked out in a very 
capable way by nearly all the competitors, and 
there seems to be little to choose between the 
premiated designs. Mr. D. H. Roberts, who 
was placed first in the Wombwell scheme, was 
second in the Jump and Hemingfield one, 
and Messrs. Culley & Morris, first in the Heming- 
field one, were second in the Wombwell scheme. 
In the winning lay-out of the Wombwell area a 
long crescent road divides the whole site into 
plots of suitable depth, and leaves a crescent 
garden facing the main road. Good use is 
made of the outlook over the view to the 
south, and the roads on three boundaries 
give frontages for the future development of 
the adjoining land. The blocks of houses 
run in continuous lines and the whole treat- 
ment of the site is simple and dignified. The 
houses in this scheme are very well planned 
and the exteriors are very effective in treat- 
ment. The houses in the second premiated 
design are, perhaps, even better than these 
as regards the exterior treatment. The lay- 
out of the ground shows two crescent roads 
cutting through each other with circles at the 
two intersections, giving sites for monuments 
in the centre. The arrangement leaves the 
blocks of houses standing at many different 
angles. It appears to be extravagant as 
regards road making, and circular “‘ places” 
are not satisfactory features where the ground 
slopes rather steeply, as in this site. The 
treatment of the houses in this scheme is very 
good, and the designs are illustrated by effec- 
tive perspective drawings. The lay-out of 
the design numbered 4 is one of the best sub- 
mitted: it gives public gardens along two of 
the roads and it has the merit of placing the 
houses across the slope of the ground instead 
of along the slope. If the lay-out had been 
judged separately from the houses, this scheme 
might have had a good chance, but the design 
of the houses is not equal to that of the site. 
No. 3 is the only scheme which gives the full 
number of twenty houses to the net acre sug- 
gested in the conditions, but the views of the 
L.G.B. are so emphatically in favour of limit- 
ing the number of houses that this suggestion 
was unfortunate. The plan of the roads in 
this design is commonplace. The houses are 
well studied as regards accommodation, but 
are fussy in their exterior treatment. In 
design No. 1 the arrangement of the roads is 
very similar to that of the winning plan. The 
plans of the cottages show defects such as 
staircases entered from living rooms and 
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Hemingfield Housing Scheme. Design placed ist. 
By Messrs. Norman Cuttey, A.R.I.B.A., and Percy Morris, M.S.A., Architects. 


unnecessary passages; the elevations are 
uninteresting. 

No. 2 gives to a good proportion of the houses 
the advantages of level frontages, but the plan 
of the roads is uninteresting. The designs 
for the houses are open to a good deal of 
criticism, both as regards the planning and 
the treatment of the exteriors. In one of the 
blocks there are living rooms entered from the 
open air and the staircases entered from the 
living rooms. 

In No. 7 similar defects appear ; for instance, 
cottages without a seullery, the copper and 
sink being in the living room and also a door 
out into the open air. 

- The plans of the Jump and Hemingfield 
sites show a good deal of diversity, but some 
of them are extravagant in the matter of 
roads. No. 4, in which each of the sites is given 
a central entrance and-a good symmetrical 
treatment, is a very good one. No. 5 is another 
case of very well conceived lay-outs, but they 
provide only 56 houses. In both cases there 
are gardens facing the main road. No. 6, by 
Messrs. Culley and Morris, the winning set, 
gives 79 houses. “Both sites are well laid out, 
but the arrangement of the blocks of houses 
at many different angles is confusing. There 
are many advantages in dealing with the lay- 
out of the ground and the design of the cottages 
in the same competition, but it is clear that 
better results might sometimes be obtained 
by settling the question of the land first ; and 
in the present instance there are site-plans 
that might have fared better if the houses 
belonging to them had been better planned. 

A great deal of good advice as to methods of 
design in cottage housing has been given, 





Wombwell Housing Scheme. 


Design placed 2nd. 


By Messrs. Norman Cuttey, A.R.I.B.A., and Percy Morris, M.S.A.,° Architects. 


and sound examples have been published, 
but it seems to be necessary still to insist on 
the need for breadth and simplicity. By no 
other means can good results be obtained 
where cottages are grouped in large numbers. 
Elaboration of detail that may be quite suit- 
able in the case of isolated cottages is out of 
place in these housing schemes; the model 
should be the self-contained block of alm. 
houses, such as Sackville College at East 
Grinstead, rather than the cottages built 
singly or in pairs in our old villages. Even 
well-designed blocks of five or six cottages 
become very fussy when repeated in numbers. 
We want no more of the monotony of endless 
rows of suburban small houses, but there is 
great danger at the present time of going to 
the opposite extreme. 


= 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Beverley. 

For the War Memorial Committee. Designs 
for a war memorial. Particulars from Mr.¢L. 
Huntley, Public Library, Beverley. Sending-in 
day, June 16. 

Ledbury. 

For the War Memorial Committee. Designs 
and tenders for a war memorial (other thanfa 
cross) for erection in the High-street. Sending- 
in day, June 15. _ Particulars from Mr. H.§W. 
Ormé (Hon. Secretary), Ledbury. (See our 
advertisement pages May 16). 

Islington. 

The Borough of Islington’s war memorial is 
to be an extension of the Great Northern 
Central Hospital, Islington, and will include a 
Memorial Entrance Hall, four Wards, Out- 
patients’ Department and Nurses’ Home, at an 
estimated cost of £100,000. Plans will be 
obtained by competition, and Sir Aston Webb, 
P.R.A., will act as assessor. 


—_—_+ > 


Scottish Garden Suburb Company. 


Mr. W. S. Workman, presiding at the annual 
meeting of the Scottish Garden Suburb Co., 
and the Gourock Garden Suburb Tenants, Ltd., 
held in Glasgow, said that companies such 4s 
theirs were faced with severaififficult questions. 
The* restrictions imposed by the Kent and 
Mortgage Act had not only prevented any 
intcreases of rent, but also any sales of houses, 
although their cottage dwellings were 1n great 
demand.. This was a distinct hardship, expec’ 
ally as both rates and the cost of repairs b 
substantially increased. Another difficulty a 
that the proposals of the Local Goverans 
Board to public utility societies were totally 
inadequte. _ No private contractor oF ar 
utility society could hope to build with a ye 
margin, even on the amended proposals 0 ps 
Board. The whole matter was recelving 
earnest consideration of the directors. 
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Tae Electricity Bill, which is destined to have 
such an important bearing on not only honsing 
and transport, but on industry generally, 
passed its second reading last week. We should 
like to be allowed to congratulate the Home 
Secretary on the very able way in which he 
explained the present position and the nature 
of the measure in moving the reading. It is, 
indeed, refreshing to feel that a highly technical 
subject of this kind can really receive adequate 
handling in our house of representatives, which 
so poorly represents both arts and sciences. 

The Bill is of immense importance, and it is 
not too much to say that if successfully adminis- 
tered, its provisions will have an epoch-making 
effect on transport, and many (particularly 
local) industries, while its indirect effect on 
building will be most marked. 

Acts dealing with electricity are very out of 
date and take cognizance merely of lighting, 
while supply areas correspond generally with 
municipal areas, which are highly unsuitable 
for electrical development. There are 600 
electrical works in this country, 70 being in 

1, London, and these are incapable of co-ordination 
n inssmuch as there are three different frequency 
10 systems and no fewer than twenty-four different 
d voltages. Mr. Shortt cited a good parallel 
«tothe position in that of the railway companies 
- sixty years ago, when about 1,000 different 


f companies, each with its own board and with 
many different gauges, were reduced by co- 
- ordination to about a tithe of that number. 
t It was stated that at present each horse- 
t power hour generated electrically involved 
n seven to eight Ibs. of coal and that with 
8 concentration this might be reduced to 
. two lbs. These are startling figures, and, 
5 presumably, additional loss by transmission 
8 must be deducted, and, of course, interest in 
0 heavy initial outlay; but even after this, the 
saving should be of a very pronounced character. 
One great economy is to be anticipated in 
higher, and especially more evenly, distributed 
load factors. The present suggested average 
load is only 25 per cent. of capacity, while 
75 to 80 per cent. average is anticipated’as the 
8 result of unification. To have interest on 
7 capital and establishment charges on a 25 per 
n cent. output must necessarily mean great waste, 
and if electricity is to be used really widely, 
not only for transport and industries, but also— 
: as we want to see if, used—in”every workman’s 
‘ house to reduce, as it can enormously reduce, 
domestic labour, it must be cheap and readily 
. procurable without capital outlay on the part 
of the consumer. The unsuitable positions of 
many generating stations was dealt with and 
the importance of proximity to water even more 
‘ than to coal was emphasised. 
. ‘ 
] 
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Hemingfield Housing Scheme. 
‘essks. Norman Currey, A.R.I.B.A., and Percy Morris, M.S,A., Architects, 








THE ELECTRICITY SUPPLY BILL. 


By Avan FE. Munsy. 


The Bill proposes that there should be a 
central body, under whom the whole country 
would be divided in suitable areas. This body 
would consist of five commissioners: appointed 
by the Board of Trade. It would be their 
business to decide on policy, to stimulate and 
guide progress, and also to promote useful 
experimental work. The areas would have 
their own boards, with a local business man as 
chairman, upon which present undertakings 
would have suitable representation. 

As regards finance, an important modification 
of the Electrical Supply Committee's report is 
made in the Bill to the effect that each local 
area shall be responsible for its own finance and 
look to the Government for help needed. 
Borrowing powers would be given for costs of 
construction and working capital during the 
first three years and the Commissioners would 
regulate income so that any large surplus went 
to benefit the consumer. Though the District 
Boards will take over the existing undertakings. 
actual distribution is to remain in the hands of 
the present promoters. The Boards will thus 
act as suppliers of raw material only. 

We are glad to see that the necessity for 
cheapness is realized. The Home Secretary 
remarked; “‘ If overloaded at the start with 
capital charges, it would take a very long time 
for the private consumer to make the concern 
a profitable business economic venture” ; and 
we welcome this statement as a hopeful sign 
that the benefits will not be dissipated in salaries 
to new armies of officials. Criticisms of the 
Bill were not numerous, and in replying it was 
pointed out that under the Bill democratic 
control was retained. 

We hope that the Commissioners will be at 
once provisionally appointed so that they may 
have an opportunity of preparing their pro- 
gramme with the least possible delay. 


“> + ——_ — 


National Gallery. 


Three interesting gifts to the Gallery are now 
on view in Room XIX. The earliest in date is 
a mosaic of the twelfth century, representing 

The Water of Life ’’ ; similar in design to the 
well-known apse of St. Clemente in Rome. It 
is a gift from Mr. Henry Wagner. Sir Charles 
Cook has presented a small panel of the school 
of Fra Angelico, illustrating the legendary origin 
of the Dominican habit ; while the National Art- 
Collections Fund has given a panel, by Giovanni 
di Paolo, representing SS. Fabian and Sebastian, 
in memory of Mr. Robert Ross. In the Vesti- 
bules and Room 1, a selection of Florentine pic- 
tures has been arranged,in view of the Florentine 
Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 


Design placed rst. 
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WAR MEMORIALS. 
Frodsham. 


A public meeting, presided over by Mr. 
Charles E. Linaker, has decided in favour of the 
erection of a granite monument as a war 
memorial. 


Textile Trades’ Memorial. 


It is proposed to extend the premises of the 
Warehousemen’s, Clerks’ and Drapers’ Schools, 
at Russell-hill, Purley, as a war memorial for 
the textile trade. 


Ledbury. 

The Ledbury War Memorial Committee is 
inviting the submission of designs for a war 
memorial (other than a cross) for erection in the 
High-street. The designs are also to be accom- 
panied by tenders for the erection of the 
memorial. Full particulars may be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. W. Orme, of 
Ledbury. The latest date for sending in 
designs and tenders is June 15. 


Epsom. 


The Epsom War Memorial Committee has 
decided on the erection of a cross in the town as 
a war memorial. A letter from the Earl of 
Rosebery was read at the meeting of the Com- 
mittee, in which objection was taken to a Runic 
cross, on the ground that it would make the park 
look like a cemetery ; his lordship suggested that 
an Eleanor’s Cross should be erected in the High- 
street. 


Society of Architects. 


The Council of the Society has under con- 
sideration the question of a war memorial in 
honour of its members who served in the war. 
Suggestions which have so far been made 
include the extension of the Society's library, 
and the completion of the Society’s building 
scheme. The Council invites members . to 
express their views on the subject, and to put 
forward proposals in the matter. 


Regina. 

Several architects have been invited to submit 
plans for the proposed war-memorial museum, 
at Regina, and Mr. 8S. Warwick, architect, of 
Montreal, and Professor R. Traquair, professor 
of architecture at McGill University, have been 
appointed assessors to the competition, Un- 
successful competitors will receive an hono- 
rarium of $1,000 each. Drawings are to be sub- 
mitted to the Deputy Minister of Public Works 
by July 7, and the assessors will come to a 
decision within twenty-one days of that date. 


An Australian View. 

The Royal Victorian Institute of Architects 
has appointed a committee, consisting of archi- 
tects, sculptors, artists and other experts, to 
advise and assist in the erection of war 
memorials, especially with regard to sites, 
designs, materials, and the selection of artists. 
The Institute has passed a resolution empha- 
sising the view that merely utilitarian buildings 
should be discountenanced as war memorials, 
in favour of artistic monuments, and that single 
national memorials are advisable, rather than 


numerous smaller monuments of a minor 
character. 
Parliamentary War Memorials. 
The statement in the Press that the war 


memorial being executed by Mr. Bertram 
Mackennal, A.R.A., in Westminster Hall, at the 
instance of a committee principally composed of 
members of the House of Commons, is a memo- 
rial to members of both Houses of Parliament 
insufficiently represents the facts. Only a limited 
number of members of the House of Lords sub- 
scribed to the Westminster Hall memorial ; and 
the peers subsequently decided to erect a 
memorial of their own to,the peers and sons of 
peers who have fallen in the war, in the Royal 
Gallery of the House of Lords. An announce- 


ment as to the form which this memorial will 
take will be made at an early date, when the 
Times, 


subscription list is closed. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Banque Belge pour |’Etranger, Bishopsgate. 

We illustrate this week the Banque Belge 
pour I'Etranger, Bishopsgate, E.C., which is 
shown: in the R.A. Extibition. Mr. Edwin 
Cooper, F.R.1.B.A., is the architect. 








«* Burdocks,”’ Gloucestershire. 
We also show two views of Burdocks, Glouces- 
ter, by Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.R.1.B.A. 


Hospital on the Mediterranean. 

This is a projected scheme for a small memor- 
ial hospital of twenty beds, comprised in two 
wards and four single bed wards, an operating 
room and offices being provided in one wing, 
the kitchen and household department in the 
opposite wing. The nurses are accommodated 
on the first floor in the centre. The wards are 
surrounded by verandahs. The external treat- 
ment is arcaded and rendered in regard to 
climate. The architects are Messrs. William 
A. Pite, Son & Fairweather, of London. 

Cunard Offices, Liverpool. 

This is a sketch drawing showing the pre- 
liminary scheme for the Cunard offices. The 
Italian Renaissance style was adopted as a 
motive, because it was considered suitable for 
a building facing the river.. Certain details were 
modified during the execution of the work. 
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Wombwell and Hemingfield Housing Schemes. 

We give this week the design placed first, 
by Mr. D. H. Roberts, in the Wombwell Housing 
Competition, and his design, placed second, in 
the .Hemingfield competition. On another 
page we give some notes on the competition. 





Cottage Prize Designs. 

Only in one instance can the Daily Mail 
Cottage Competition prize designs claim a special 
distinction amongst the thousands of designs 
sent in for this and other competitions. The 
design awarded the first prize in the rural area 
section by Captain A. C. Martin is a most excel- 
lent one, both in its well-laid-out plan and its 
pleasing elevational treatment, which is one of 
the best we have seen in cottage design, both 
in its general form and its nice proportions of 
solids and voids. The plans placed first in 
other sections are above the average, but have 
been fairly well matched by other designs, 
whilst the elevational quality is poor or undis- 
tinguished. 

We consider it is important that the pro- 
fession should be well informed as to the result 
of these housing competitions, and for that 
leason, we may mention, that though we 
received the illustrations of the successful 
designs last week just as we were going to 
press (after our country edition had been posted), 
we were able to publish four pages in two-thirds 
of our issue, illustrating three of the prize 
designs and give this week the remaining illus- 
trations of two of the designs. Those readers 
who did not receive these illustrations last 
week can obtain them on application to the 
publisher. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF MODEL 
COTTAGES. 


Tux value of models in giving expression to 
the qualities of architectural design, hoth as 
regards the grouping and mass of the building, as 
well as something of the texture and colour, has 
often been demonstrated, and the two models 
in the present exhibition of the Royal Academy 
are admirable examples of this value. One 
must therefore confess one’s disappointment 
with’ the’ models which are now on view in the 
Central Hall, Westminster. They are lacking in 


just those qualities’ of expression which‘ would 
have 


made them attractive to us, and we 
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venture to think that even in the colouring of 
them there we e surely available means to lena 
produced some pleasingeffects. The genera] result 
of the models at Westminster must, we fear, he 
reckoned amongst one of the lost opportunities 
One of the least pleasing of the full-size models 
of rooms illustrates the forbidding effect of Mp 
Pemberton-Billing’s central stove arrangements. 
No attempt has been made to mitigate the , flect 
of the black, mean-looking patches jn the 
angles of the rooms. But if it can be proved 
we suppose, that plenty of heat can be poured out 
into the rooms by such an arrangement little 
else matters, sowe must watch the development 
of the plan with interest. One great advantage 
of the plan is that cottages of this type can b 
superimposed on each other like the stacks of 
library shelves. 

Though the exhibition does not add to one’s 
appreciation of the artistic value of the d 
there are a good number of practical exhibits 
which should help to familiarise the public with 
the various trade enterprises which are to add 
to the comfoft and economy of the home. 
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MEETINGS. 


Monpay, May 26. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects,— 
Mr. B. J. Lubscherg, F.Amer.I.A., on“* Railroad 
Terminals of the United States.” 8 p.m. 

The Surveyors’ Institution.—Annual general 
meeting. 5 p.m. 

TuEsDAY, May 2 

The London Society (Second Dinner to be held 
in Gatti’s Royal Adelaide Gallery, King William- 
street, Strand, W.C. 2).—Sir Aston Webb and 
Professor Adshead on “* London and the Future 
of its Railways.” 7.30 p.m. 

The Royal Socicty of Arts.—-Lt.-Col. the Hon. 
Sir John McCall on ‘‘ Science and Industry in 
Australia.” 4.30 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, May 28. 

The Reyal Society of Arts.—Mr. H. J. Powell 
on ** Glass-making before and during the War.” 
4.30 p.m. 


‘. 


WEDNESDAY, May 28. 

The Industrial Reconstruction Council (in the 
Saddlers’ Hall, Cheapside, E.C. 2).—The Rt. 
Hon. Lord Leverhulme on “ The Only Way to 
Higher Wages—Shorter Hours.” 4.30 p.m. 
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Messrs, Wittiam A. PiTE, Son & FAIRWEATHER, Architects. 
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“THE DAILY MAIL” WORKERS’ HOMES COMPETITION.—FIRST PRIZE DESIGN (SOUTHERN 
AND MIDLAND COUNTIES RURAL AREA). By Carrain Artuur C. Martin, F.R.I.B.A. 
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‘THE DAILY MAIL’? WORKERS’ HOMES, COMPETITION.—FIRST PRIZE DESIGN (NORTHERN 
INDUSTRIAL AREA). By Mr. Horace L. Massey, A.N.Z.LA. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


CONFERENCE ON THE CONDITION OF THE 


A ConreRENCE to consider the present con- 
dition of the building industry was held on 
Tuesday. in the galleries of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Conduit-street. Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, President of the Institute, presided, and 
delegates were present from the following bodies 
and associations :—The London County Council, 
Royal Institute of British Architects and its 
Allied Societies, Society of Architects, Sur- 
vevors’ Institution, London Chamber of Com- 
merce, Institute of Builders, London Master 
Builders’ Association, Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association, National Federation of Building 
Trades’ Employers, Labour Conciliation and 
Arbitration Board, National Federation of 
Building Trades’ Operatives, London Trades 
Council, Garden Cities and Town-Planning Asso- 
ciation, London Association of Master Deco- 
rators, Clerks of Works’ Association, National 
Association of Operative Plasterers, Operative 
Stone Masons’ Society, Slaters’ and Tilers’ 
Society, Association of Master Heating Engi- 
neers, Society of British Gas Industries, Society 
of Wood-cutting Machinists, Builders’ 
Labourers’ Union, Paviors and Street Masons, 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society, Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners, Operative Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation, House Painters’ Society, Glass Blowers’ 
Society, Furnishing Trades’ Association, Asso- 
ciation of Master Monumental Masons, Pressed 
Brickmakers’ Association, Stock Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Timber Trades Federation. 

Dr. Addison, President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, formally opened the Conference. 
He remarked that he need not say how much the 
Government looked forward to receiving the 
support and assistance in connection with its 
housing programme of the great professional 
organisations, which stood at the head of the 
architectural, the surveying and engineering 
professions. From the information at his dis- 
posal, he was quite clear that the hearty co- 
operation of the municipal engineer, the sur- 
veyor and architect was essential to rapid 
progress. Anything which those organisations 
could do to remove avoidable delays would be 
rendering a great service to the country. From 
the list of papers to be read he gathered that the 
subject would be dealt with from a practical 
standpoint, particularly {rom the point of 
view of the cost of building, and the delays 
which might be attendant, partly due to 
the cost and partly to other matters. There 
was a great flood of proposals coming along, and 
im many cases where they had approved a 
building scheme, for various reasons, often con- 
nected with the high cost, a considerable 
period elapsed between the approval of 
the contracts by his Department and the 
actual commencement of the work. He 
thought that wages were not of the first 


mportance so long as they got the output, 
and he believed that some understanding 
arrived at between the trades concerned, 
whereby they would get the maximum output 
Was essential to relieve the housing situation, 
*specially in getting over the difficulty of the 


high cost. He hoped that some suggestions 


would be put forward as to how the different 
trades concerned could get together, and, if 
possible, evolve some working understanding 
= regard to the national housing scheme. 
faving regard to the present high cost of 
materials and labour, unless they could get a big 


output it would be quite impossible to satisfy 


ogee - urgent hational demand. In tha 
— he igh cost of labour and of materials 
t must be unanimity of opinion as to the 
mportance of securing a greater output. He 
was glad to say that in a considerable number of 


Cases housing schemes were beginning. Might 











he ask that their profession would devote its 
mind not only to securing as far as it was able 
that the new houses were good to look at and 
good to live in, and also as free as possible from 
features which meant an unnecessary cost, but 
that they would turn their attention to the 
reconstruction of houses in some of the crowded 
centres. He would like the Conference to 
consider the best method of reconstructing such 
houses, in order to relieve the pressure in large 
centres of population. They were, he feared, 
apt to think purely in terms of new houses, and 
that, of course, was the final remedy, but for 
some time to come—certainly in London until 
they had a different factory system and an 
improved system of transport—it was certain 
that a very large number of people would 
have to live in the great centres of popula- 
tion. There were acres of streets comprising 
a very large number of most unsatisfactory 
houses, which could be made much better habi- 
tations under the powers they were obtaining 
under the new Housing Bill, and he sincerely 
hoped they would receive the assistance of 
architects in evolving practical suggestions as to 
the best way of dealing with those areas. In 
conclusion Dr. Addison expressed the earnest 
hope that practical and immediate results might 
arise from the Conference. 

Mr. Hare then took the chair and proposed 
a vote of thanks to Dr. Addison for his opening 
speech. 

The vote was carried with acclamation and 
briefly acknowledged by Dr. Addison. 

The rest of the morning was devoted to the 
reading of the folowing papers :— 


THE FINANCE (1909-10) ACT, 1910. 
By A. A. Hupson, K.C. 


I have been invited by the Council of the 
Institute to read a short paper at this Con- 
ference, and in particular on the subject of the 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910. I have ventured 
to deal with one or two other subjects where I 
thought my opinion might be of some use. 
There is little to be said about the Finance 
Act, 1910, beyond what I have already written 
to the Times in a letter which appeared in 
that paper on April 1 this year, unless some 
part of the Act is to be retained, which seems 
probable. It appears from the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the Govern- 
ment propose to repeal the Finance Act because 
it has been found to be unworkable, but he 
made one reservation. He said, referring to 
the Prime Minister and himself, that ‘‘ we 
both think it is of importance that there should 
be a trustworthy valuation of the land of the 
country available for public purposes when- 
ever it is required.” It is not clear whether 
the Chancellor meant that the trustworthy 
valuation applied to the land of the country 
available for public purposes, or that there 
should be available for public purposes a 
trustworthy valuation of all the land in the 
country. 

An attempt was made by the Finance Act of 
1910 to commence a kind of Domesday book 
and fix the value of all the land in the country 
as on a particular date. Such a valuation if 
it could have been made was for one purpose 
only, viz., to enable the Government to levy 
an increment duty based upon the difference 
between the value as on April 30, 1909, and 
the value upon the date of its sale or transfer. 
If the intention of the Government is to retain 
and preserve the valuations made by the 
Government valuers under the Act for the 
purpose of acquiring or authorising the acquisi- 
tion of land upon such valuations for pubL@ 
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purposes, such a proposal would be grossly 
unfair, and for that reason I do not think for 
a moment that it can have been intended. 
It is well known that the valuations made as 
on April 30, 1909, were not impartially made, 
were low, and in some cases absurdly low. 

The object of such valuations was to enable 
increment duty to be imposed and for that 
purpose the lower they were the greater the 
increment duty payable on a saie or transfer. 
There was, therefore, a strong incentive on the 
part of the Government valuers to make 
them low. I notice that the’ Local Government 
Board have issued a circular for the assistance 
of local authorities in the acquisition of sites 
for housing, one provision of which is that 
the local authority is to apply in writing to 
the office of the district valuer of the Valuation 
Department, asking him to supply a valuation 
of the land. 

Yt would seem therefore that valuations made 

under the Finance Act, 1910, are being used 
as a basis upon which local authorities are 
instructed to negotiate for the purchase of 
land. If, on the other hand, the Government 
mean that they propose to have available for 
public purposes a trustworthy valuation of all 
the’ land in the country, it is only another 
attempt to carry out an impossibility, as they 
did in 1910. We have the authority of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the state- 
ment that the Act is unworkable, and any- 
thing more expensive or extravagant than to 
attempt to value all the land of the country 
at a particular date could not be conceived. 
If it could be doné, it would require constant 
revaluation by an army of valuers to be of 
the slightest use. 

It"is a remarkable circumstance that an Act 
passed to punish all owners of land because 
there were, I will assume, some owners who 
refused to part with land for the development 
of towns when they ought to have done so 
should have had the effect of injuring those 
members of the public for whom the Act was a 
sop, and whom the Government desired to 
please, and whose votes they desired to secure. 
But it has had another effect which has recoiled 
upon its promoters. The Government now 
having to admit that the Act is unworkable, 
and having announced as part of the Budget 
that they propose to increase the death duties, 
will, if the valuations made under the Finance 
Act, 1910, are to remain, fail to obtain the 
revenue they ought to be able to do in the 
interests of the public, because the increased 
duties will be levied so far as land is concerned 
upon low valuations made for the purpose o 
exacting a tax on landowners under an Act 
which has failed in its object. 

One may reasonably ask whether the Govern- 
ment are proposing to retain the 1909 valua- 
tions when they are about to sanction the 
purchase of land by various authorities for 
housing purposes, and to discard such valuations 
when they are seeking to levy death duties. 

[I should have thought that the Finance Act 
of 1910 should be wholly repealed as regards 
the valuation of land. Further, that land, 
whether required for housing schemes or to 
be taxed for death duties, should be fairly 
valued by independent valuers and not by . 
Government servants. 


Present and Future Effect of Government Housing 
Schemes on Prices and Employment. 
Private enterprise in housing schemes, unless 
carried out for philanthropic objects or for 
charity, is at an end. No private individual 
can make the building of dwellings for the 
working classes pay, when the local authorities 








as competitors can borrow money at a lower 
rate of interest, and can afford to fix the rent 
of the cottages at a small percentage on the 
actual cost. And besides this, the builder is 
at a disadvantage, because any loss sustained 
by the local authority is to be chargeable on 
the rates up to a limit, with a guarantee by 
the Government to repay any excess of loss, the 
excess being borne by the public generally by 
means of natio al taxation. 

The builder is also further handicapped, if 
what I read in the newspapers is correct, 
because the Government propose in these 
housing schemes to alter the building by-laws 
for their benefit, and unless such alteration is 
applied to the public and the Government alike. 
another step has been taken to favour Govern- 
ment enterprise. In this connection I see it 
announced that concrete blocks are being 
made, and that new forms of construction are 
being devised. How far this is correct I do 
not know. 

Houses, I need hardly say, should be warm 
in winter and cool in summer, and should be 
dry. Dryness depends upon keeping the rain 
outside from entering, and upon preventing 
the moisture in the air inside from condensing 
on the walls. 

I will tell one story which very much impressed 
me at the time, and that many years ago. 
A War Department surveyor told me that he 
found a damp spot in a casemate of a fort, the 
walls of which were of brick and five or six 
feet thick; the rest of the casemate was per- 
fectly dry. Wondering what the cause was, 
he had the plaster stripped off the part in 
question, and there he found a piece of granite 
or marble, I forget which, embedded in the 
brickwork. The cause of the damp was 
explained by the moisture in the atmosphere 
condensing on the granite or marble, and being 
thrown back through the plaster. his illus- 
trates the importance of selecting a proper 
kind of material for the mterior of houses. If 
concrete or reinforced concrete cottages are to 
be built, and if these are the new methods 
which are being devised, I can only say that 
they will require very careful consideration 
before public money is wasted. 

As regards the suggested economy of building 
hy the use of concrete blocks, that is a question 
for quantity surveyors, but I cannot conceive 
that concrete blocks can economically take 
the place of bricks. 


The Competitive Contract System, should it be 
Retained, Abolished, or Medifed ? 

In my opinion there is only one answer to 
this question, viz., that, the competitive con- 
tract system should be retained and the prime 
cost system abolished. During the war the 
system of competitive contracts has, to a great 
extent. been departed from. and for it various 
methods of paying contractors on what is called 
** prime cost”’ have been substituted. This, 
in my judgment, can only be justified in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, or in cases where 
expense is only a secondary consideration. 

A condition of war and a constantly rising 
and uncertain market for labour and materials 
would no doubt, in certain cases, justify the 
departure from ordinary methods, but in time 
of comparative peace and a falling market, 
payment in prime cost cannot be justified. 
Even if such methods are necessary, safe- 
guards, so far as possible, should be provided 
to avoid gross extravagance, over-charges, 
and waste. 

Work even now is being carried on by public 
departments on the system of payment of 
actual cost, so-called, and the public are invited 
to believe that nothing could be fairer or more 
to the advantage of the public than that a con- 
tractor should only be paid the actual cost, 
either with a small fixed profit or with a profit 
to be determined upon some basis which the 
department of the Government concerned may 
think reasonable. The public do not know, 
and are not told, that actual cost in many 
building, engineering, and manufacturing 


operations cannot be ascertained either at all 
or only as to a part of the work, and that the 
amount which is said to represent actual cost 
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is made up in varying degrees, depending on the 
work, of estimates or approximations of actual 
cost. These estimates may vary enormously, 
according to the class of work which is being 
done, and the views of the contractors who do 
the work, or the persons who have to check 
and pass the accounts. Let me illustrate my 
meaning, and I will take the case of a building 
in which there is to be a considerable amount 
of work which must pass through various 
machines for which a rate per. hour is to be 
charged, or is in fact charged. The cost of the 
power which drives the several machines must 
be estimated. Besides this, the number and 
wages of the workmen and mechanics employed 
in creating the power, and their insurance 
against the usual risks and for compensation, 
must be estimated. It will be seen that here 
there may be the greatest diversity of opinion, 
and this is only the first step towards ascer- 
taining the so-called actual cost of passing any 
particular article through the machines, the 
rate per hour for each of which it is desired 
to fix. 

The next step is to fix the value of each 
machine through which the material passes, 
and its life or rate of depreciation. To this 
must be added a proper proportion of the use 
of the building in which the machine is situated, 
allowing also for depreciation, and a proportion 
of the light, heat, lubricants, and insurance, 
besides an apportioned amount for the use of 
the power by each machine. After all this 
has been done, there is the value of the labour 
per hour employed in passing the article through 
the machine and the labour employed in feed- 
ing the machine with materials brought from 
various parts of the works, the labour and cost 
of its transport to the machine, besides insur- 
ance of workmen, ete. 

This is only a brief summary of the methods 
of approximation of the rate per hour of the 
various machines, but this is not actual cost. 
All I have said applies with much greater 
force in the case of manufactories where nearly 


* the whole of the work is done by some process 


of machinery. The above is only an illus- 
tration of one class of work, the actual cost of 
which cannot be ascertained. I may give one 
other illustration. Take the case of plant 
employed on the works (apart from plant or 
machinery at the contractors’ shops), this may 
be charged at a hiring rate of so much per 
cent. per month, based upon the value of the 
plant. <A rate of that kind, if the plant is used 
for any length of time, is often extremely high. 
Another method sometimes adopted is to value 
the plant as it is brought from time to time on 
to the site, and to value it again from time to 
time as it leaves the site. Added to all this 
there are establishment charges—that is to 
say, general head office charges. Again, the 
subject of an estimate. 

There are alternative methods of arriving at 
an approximation of the actual cost, one of 
which is to add a percentage for what are called 
on costs, but the result of the prime ‘cost system 
is that when a contractor is paid so-called 
actual cost he is not paid actual cost, but partly 
actual cost and partly an approximation of 
actual cost, depending upon the quantity of 
work done, the cost of which can be actually 
ascertained, and the quantity of work which 
can only be estimated. 

A contractor might well be quite content 
under such a system to charge a small sum for 
profit or to leave the profit he is to receive on 
such so-called actual cost to the persons who 
employ him, because in the approximations 
of actual cost there may, in fact, be a large 


profit. The system of payment on actual cost 


so-called should not, in my opinion, be per- 
mitted by any public department or by any 
architect unless the circumstances are excep- 
tional. Such system opens the door to dis- 
honesty in every form, extremely difficult of 
detection, while the work» en are demoralised, 
for they soon find out that there is no limit as 
to cost, and that there is no necessity to put 
their backs into the work. I am aware that 
various systems have been adopted in attempts 
to check or limit expenditure while still paying 
so-called actual cost, but with these systems 1 
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have no time to deal. They, however, in 
way modify the opinion I have expresseq t 
it should be said that lump sum cont racts ca 
not now be made, the answer is that they a 
entered into every day and by some Geman 
ment departments. Section 173 of the Public 
Health Act recognises the necessity of publicly 
inviting estimates by local and other aut horities 
and limits the amount of work which may be 
executed without a contract. I have neyep 
heard before the war of any Government 
department executing building work of any 
appreciable amount without a contract, byt 
now each department seems to spend money 
as it pleases. We are fast becoming, through 
the various departments of the State. a spend- 
thrift country with a stupendous debt hangin 
over our heads. af 


Causes of the Present Inactivity in the Building 
Trade. 

As to the abnormal cost of building, this 
obviously arises directly from the high cost of 
labour and materials. This undoubtedly 
causes inactivity in the building trade, but there 
are other causes not so far to seek. 

Insecurity in the ownership of land is, in my 
opinion, the chief cause. It seems to be for. 
gotten by Ministers that building depends on 
the security of the ownership of the land on 
which buildings must be erected, and that 
insecurity leads to inactivity in the building 
trade and unemployment of workmen engaged 
in it. : 

The building trade gives employment, it js 
said, to more men, directly and indirectly, than 
any other industry, and yet the Government, 
in their legislation as to land and buildings, seem 
to have adopted every means of bringing 
about unemployment. 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE EFFECT OF 
GOVERNMENT HOUSING ON PRICES AND 
EMPLOYMENT. 
By Masor Harry Barnes, M.P. 

I am asked to indicate to you what, in my 
0 pinion, will be the present and future effect 
of Government housing on prices and employ- 
ment. It is obviously a task of great com- 
pression, and you will, I am sure. not expect 
me to do more than roughly suggest  possi- 
bilities which may open the way for » useful 
discussion. I should like to preface what I 
have to say with an unqualified tribute to the 
manner in which Dr. Addison has grasped the 
problem, and is attacking its solution. When 
he has achieved his task he will have earned 
a double meed of praise from his grateful 
countrymen. At the Ministry of Munitions 
he did more to shorten the lives of our enemies, 
and at the Ministry: of Health will do more 
to lengthen the lives of our friends, than pro- 
bably any other man in this country. I have 
been at some pains to acquaint myself with 
the machinery he has set up, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that, in the appointments 
made, he has displayed a faculty for choosing 
the right men. With Sir James Carmichael 
at the head of Administration we may be 
satisfied that the business organisation will 
be sound, and with Mr. Raymond Unwin as 
the chief architect, we have a guarantee that 
planning and design will be carried out under 
the most efficient supervision. On casual 
thought, it may not be sufficiently apprehended 
how complex the organisation for the erection 
of half a million houses must be. Problems 


of material, of transport and labour, all arise 
to complicate it. Two steps have been taken 
which sufficiently indicate, | think, the 
thoroughness of the methods which are being 
employed. As you know, a Housing Com- 
missioner has been appointed in ea: h district 
into which the country is divided, and round 
that commissioner is grouped a committee 
composed of an architect nominated by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, a sur- 
veyor nominated by the Surveyor’s Institution, 

Institute of 


an engineer nominated by the a 
Municipal Engineers, and two representatives 
each of masters and men nominated by the 
Industrial Council of the Building @Trade. 
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Ta 
ad that the association of these societies 


will not be of a temporary. character, and that 
we may, before long, see*set up im this country 
some body in which all the contributing factors 
in building operations are as adequately 
represented ? In addition to this committee 
the Commissioner ‘has at his service liaison 
officers which connect him to the Ministry of 
Ways and Communications, the Ministry of 
Supplies, and the Ministry of Labour, so that 
difficulties in connection with materials, trans- 
rt, and labour may be speedily surmounted. 
You will agree with me, I am sure, that Dr. 
Addison has concentrated on this problem 
of supplying houses, ‘with the same determina- 
tion that he gave to the problem of supplying 
shells, and we may hope for as successful a 
ult. 
While I say this, I am anxious that it should 
be made clear to the public, and-I do not 
know through what -better channel such 
information could come than a conference 
such as this, that there is an immense amount 
of preliminary work to be done, for houses 
cannot be expected to spring out of the ground 
like mushrooms, that there must be a little 
patience in the earlier stages, and that if Dr. 
Addison is allowed that reasonable amount of 
time, which all of us who have special know- 
ledge know is required, to obtain land, to put 
in sewers, to lay out streets, his work will not 
only be better done, but will be done at a lower 
cost. We all of us who are here, and those 
whom we influence, can render no better 
service at the present time than by inculcating 
a little patience on the part of the public, 
while at the same time we do our best to spur 
on the local authorities and others upon whom 
the burden of discharging this duty is laid, to 
the utmost activity. 
Let me glance for a moment, at the extent 
of the problem. -According to a report of a 
committee which sat upon this question, the 
arrears in the supply of houses into which we 
have fallen may be estimated at*anything 
from three hundred to five hundred thousand. 
I propose to take the larger figure, for reasons 
which I have not, at the moment, time to 
discuss. I have assumed that these arrears 
will be disposed of during the next five years, 
and to arrive at the yearly rate of progress 
required, we must add to that number the 
number of houses demanded by the normal 
increasing population. This may be taken 
pethaps at 75,000 houses per year, making 
a total number of 875,000 houses required to 
leave us level at the end of five years. I may 
be unduly cautious, but in view of the general 
dislocation of the building industry, the delay 
that must take place in restarting its operations, 
the time required for securing land, and the 
necessary preliminary works, I think it is 
safer to assume that not more than 75,000 
houses will be erected during the first year. 
This leaves us 800,000 houses to complete in 
the period of four years, or an average pro- 
duction of 209,000 houses per year. We have 
been informed by Dr. Addison that the greatest 
pre-war output in any one year was 105,000, 
80 that it is fair to’say that for the next four 
Years the output required per year will be 
double that in any pre-war year. We now 
know, therefore, that we have to estimate the 
effect on prices and employment during the 
coming four years of a demand double that of 
anything we have known before. When we 
attempt to estimate what that effect will be, 
we are, at the outset, faced by the common 
experience that the effect of increased demand 
's to tend to increase prices, to increase wages, 
ae to reduce unemployment, What is in 
ra ne to happen is that the building 
to po ry during the next four years is going 
"ome under the same conditions that have 
perm during the four years of the war in 
inj puipbuilding and engineering” industries, 
thin a help thinking that it is a fortunate 
that to a Minister conversant with what 
rm taken place in these last. two great in- 
yrs has been entrusted the responsibility 
discharging this new task, and we may 


expect to reap in this new field the benefit of - 
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t this point be allowed to express the 








his experience in those fields.in which he has 
already laboured. If we cast our minds back 
to the period in the war when the great demand 
for munitions began to make itself felt, we 
recall the general disturbance in price and in 
the conditions of labour which arose out of 
that demand. Prices soared to an enormous 
height. Labour made great,.demands, and it 
was only when a system of costings was 
originated in the Ministry of Munitions that 
prices took on anything like a reasonable 
aspect, and only when after negotiations with 
the great unions the principle of dilution was 
employed, that labour was available in any- 
thing like adequate quantities, so we might 
expect these conditions to be reproduced if, 
at the outset, some system of control’ both of 
prices and labour is not set in operation. 

~ Let me, very briefly, look at the three great 
factors in the problem—land, materials, labour. 


; Land. 

Twice the yearly number of houses are to 
be built, which means that, if no other con- 
dition prevailed, twice the amount of land 
would be ‘required, but the number of houses 
to be built per area.is to be reduced to some- 
thing like one-third, so that at least six times 
the amount of land normally demanded will 
have to be acquired. Every local authority 
is in the market, and in the market at a time 
when at least the agricultural value of land is 
increased by 25 to 334 per cent., and in some 
cases more. This land is being acquired, in the 
main by agreement, on the basis of valuation 
so long in vogue, and so intimately connected 
with the Land Clauses Act. The. Government 
has introduced a Land Acquisition Bill which 
sets upa new basis of valuation of a most 
revolutionary character in that it will estab- 
lish the principle that there is to be no market 
in public needs, but unfortunately it would 
appear that the land that is now required 
will all be acquired before the new Bill becomes 
law, and will, therefore, be acquired at prices, 
much exceeding those that would obtain under 
the new basis of valuation, and unless the 
Government makes special provision in the 
Housing Bill for preventing the admittedly 
unfair value on the present basis being obtained, 
and for securing some part, if not all, of the 
inflation caused by war conditions, the effect 
will be that a large amount of money will pass 
to the owners of land which would have been 
retained in the public exchequer had the 
Acquisition of Lands Bill become law before 
the Local Government Board had exercised 
its pressure on local authorities. While saying 


‘this, I wish also to say that the President of 


the Local Government Board, while he is 
deprived of the legislative powers that would 
have been given him under the Land Acquisi- 
tion Bill had it been law, is using to the full 
the administrative facilities that are open to 
him through the machinery of the Valuation 
Department of the Inland Revenue, to secure 
that the prices paid are at least not exorbitant 
when tested by the-present standard of value, 


Materials, 


The rise in the price of materials is notorious, 
ranging according to the different classes from 
100 to 300 per cent., and it is not easy to see 
how, with the increase in wages, reduction in 
hours, the limitation in areas_of supply, and 
particularly in view of the tremendously 
increased demand, such prices are likely té 
be much reduced. I understand that the 
Ministry is deciding to control the supply of 
bricks, stones, slates, tiles, cement, and pipes, 
and such a policy is inevitable. If one con- 
siders for a moment the effect upon prices of 
competing authorities, under the pressure of 
the Local Government Board and of public 
opinion, one sees that, uncontrolled, the manu- 
facturers of these mategials could obtain 
practically what prices. they choose. The 
policy of control is, furthermore, justified by 
the fact that in a great many cases the supplies 
required can only be obtained after assistance 
has been given by the Government, particularly 
to smaller concerns, to enable them to reopen 
works that have been closed, and replace and 


repair machinery that has depreciated. | I 
understand that a Costing Department -has 
been established at the Ministry, and I presume 
that, based. on- its recommendations, prices 
will be fixed which will allow reasonable profit 
and no more to those responsible for the 
supplies. 
Timber. 

- It is in the cost of this material that the 
greatest rise has taken place, due to the fact 
that while the materials already mentioned are 
indigenous, and do not require importation, 
timber is an almost entirely imported com- 
modity, and, in consequence, felt the tremendous 
restrictions that were placed on the use of ton- 
nage, and in the second place, one of the principal 
areas of supply, Russia, has been impossible 
of access. I understand that supplies ‘which 
have accumulated in the hands of the Govern- 
ment for war purposes are now being distributed 
through the ordinary trade channels, that 
exceptional measures are being taken by the 
Scandinavian countries to transport to these 
shores, and that substitutes for the use of 
timber will -be adopted wherever possible. 
But with all these considerations, I, for one, 
do not anticipate that the price of timber will 
for a considerable period be less than twice its 
pre-war cost. It is clear that control will have 
to be exercised, and will have to be fixed. 
I will only say that I hope that, in one respect, 
at least, the new department will take a different 
line from that adopted by other departments 
which have been placed in control of com- 
modities during the war. While we exclude 
—— by the-private individual we do not 
want. profiteering by the State. We do not 
want the expenses of administration to be 
camouflaged by profits made on the distribution 
of materials. Let the materials pass at net 
cost, and let the expenses of administration be 
honestly charged, and disclésed as an item in 
expenditure. I do not anticipate from what I 
have seen that there will be any reason why 
they should be concealed, and if the administra- 
tion continues in the businesslike fashion in which 
it has been set up, I think its charges will not. 
be of such a character that any reasonable 
objection can be raised to them. 


Labour. 

How is an adequate supply of labour to be 
obtained? There is a limited number of 
skilled craftsmen at any time, and that number 
has been reduced by the ravages of war. The 
demand on that reduced number is double that 
upon the normal number. Here we have one, 
if not the most serious problem that is before 
the Minister responsible. It can only be solved 
by him in co-operation with the employers and 
workers in the industry. Whether dilution in 
the building industry is as possible as it has 
proved to be in the engineering trades, remains 
to beseen. Idonotthinkitis. The conditions 
under which work is carried on are different. 
It will require the utmost ingenuity and skill 
to discover ways in which it can be achieved, 
and it may be that here will be found the really 
great delaying factor. Here again, the enor- 
mous demand for skilled labour would have in 
ordinary conditions the effect of increasing 
wages, Whether this will be allowed to operate, 
I, of course, cannot say. It is to be hoped that 
the pressure at this particular time may result 
in some method of payment which will give a 
fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work ; that will 
encourage output, and lead to the greater 
production in this industry upon which, in 
common with all other industries, the future 
welfare of-this country depends. 

A word.as to the future. I said at the outset 
that the conditions in this industry during the 
next four years would be similar to those which 
have obtained in the engineering industries 
during the last four years, and it requires no 
special wisdom to foresee that, unless special 
means are taken to avoid it, when this period 


~~ 


of active re-building is over, we shall see in this - 


industry the conditions arise which have led 
to the institution of that out-of-work donation 
so severely criticised. Every brickyard, quarry, 
cement works, timber yard, joinery works, the 
manufactories of hardware, stoves and sanitary 
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appliances, will be working at full swing to 
cope with this abnormal demand. At the end 
of the period will come the slump. Production 
cut down by one-half. What will be the effect ? 
That is the question. I daresay the President 
of the Local Government Board may say, 
“* sufficient unto the day is the trouble thereof.” 
I will only add that I trust that through the 
four years that will ensue, he will be considering 
and providing for the emergency when it does 


arise. 

The last point of all. Building for housing 
for the next five years is to be a Government 
enterprise. Will it ever become again a private 
concern? I, for one, am doubtful. It may 
be that during that time the Government will 

adually relax its restrictions on rent; it may 
A that rent will gradually rise to a true economic 
standard, assisted by a fall in the price of 
material, but I, for one, am not hopeful. Rises 
in rent will, I think be most jealously watched 
by those whose particular concern is the interest 
of the workers. Ifthe margin between restricted 
rent and economic rent is to be absorbed, en- 
deavour will be made that it should be absorbed 
by the workers, and not by the rent receiving 
class. It is rash to prophesy, but looking at 
the prospect, I am inclined to think that, as 
the cost of elementary education has been 
subsidised, as the provision of it has become a 
charge on the National Exchequer, and 
indirectly, therefore, forms part of the income 
of the worker, so it appears to me more than 
likely that the provision of houses for the 
working classes will also become a national 
charge, and that the difference between rents 
charged and rents based on an economic stand- 
ard will become, in fact, an addition to the 
remuneration of the worker. 


THE COMPETITIVE CONTRACT SYSTEM: 
SHOULD IT BE RETAINED, ABOLISHED 
OR MODIFIED? 

By F. H. A. Harpoastiz, A.R.I.B.A., F.8.1. 
Prime Cost plus Profit Method. 


A MAN proposing to build desires to know 
three things : 

1. What he is going to have. 

2. When he may expect to have it. 

3. What he will be called upon to pay for it. 
And we have been accustomed to answer these 
questions with approximate accuracy. As 
regards the second and third of them, however, 
for the reasons we have heard this morning, no 
answer can in present conditions be given, and 
we have fallen back upon what is known as the 
prime cost plus profit system, under which many 
millions’ worth of work has recently been carried 
out. Some there are who recommend its per- 
manent adoption. But, as we here all know, it 
is open to serious objections. Under it it is 
impossible to avoid a notable diminution of 
effort. No one, down to the humblest labourer, 
has any strong incentive to be industrious or 
economical. 

I do not for a moment represent that, in the 
emergency which confronted us during the war, 
the use of this method was not amply justified, 
and I recognise the zeal and ability displayed in 
working it and in minimising its dangers. And, 
under the stimulus of patriotic emotion, when 
the country was fighting for its life, a measure of 
success attended it such as could not be expected 
in time of peace. The fact remains that its 
drawbacks are so patent and inherent that it can 
never be other than an emergency measure. 


Competition. ' 

Now I am well aware that competition has of 
late years been much attacked by a well-known 
school of social economists ag wrong in principle 
—even immoral—and on¢ writer, indeed, has 
laid down the dictum that ¥ competition, theft, 
and war are all in principfe the same.” And 
there can be no doubt th®, pushed to an ex- 
treme, as in some of its developments in 
America, competition becomes distinctly anti- 
social. But the instinct of competition is, after 
all, rooted in human nature. There is such a 
thing as fair competition. There is healthy 
competition. Competition enters into the best 
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of our sports, from cricket downwards. And in 
business, as in pleasure, man needs competition 
as a spur to prick the sides of his intent, and to 
raise the general level of effort. 

I have heard it said of late that contractors 
will never consent to go back to the competitive 
system of tendering, but I do not believe it. In- 
deed, some of those with whom I have conversed 
are by no means enamotred of the prime cost 
plus profit method. Besides the constant inter- 
ference and inspection that it involves, and the 
air of suspicion that surrounds it, besides also its 
disastrous effect on labour, they find it leaves 
scanty scope for energy and skill in manage- 
ment, for tact in the handling of men, for alert- 
ness and initiative in devising labour-saving 
arrangements, and seeking out and seizing 
favourable opportunities of purchasing material. 
On the contrary, it tends to reduce everyone to 
a dull-level of mediocrity. 


Changes in Prices. 

At the same time, at any rate for a few years, 
we can hardly ask contractors to take some of 
the risks they have faced in the past. He would, 
indeed, be a bold man who professed to predict 
what will occur in respect of the cost of labour 
and materials in the immediate future, or, for 
that matter, in the remote future either. How, 
one asks, are contractors to compile estimates 
which can be depended on by them or by us? If 
all the contractors tendering in any given 
instance are prudent and conscientious men they 
must include in their estimate—to provide 
against possible extra costs under the heads 
above mentioned—a substantial sum of money, 
which sum may quite — never be required. 
On the other hand, if one of those tendering is 
optimistic or reckless, he makes no.such pro- 
vision, he will almost certainly get the work, and 
in all probability, later on the client and the 
architect. will have to consider appeals on the 
ground of serious loss from causes unforeseen and 
beyond the contractor’s{control. An unpleasant 


*controversy ensues, and the matter usually ends 


in an allowance being made. Thus, either way, 
the building owner pays. 

A not unusual clause in recent contracts is the 
following :—‘ In the event of any alteration in 
the price of materials or the wages or conditions 
of labour the contract price shall be varied 
accordingly.” 

It is worth consideration whether it would not 
be advisable, at any rate for the present, that all 
contracts should contain this clause. I deprecate 
any system that involves inspection of the con- 
tractor’s books and papers. Besides being in- 
quisitorial and out of harmony with our national 
habits it would tend to produce an objectionable 
race of experts in book-keeping. If the expe- 
dient I suggest were to be generally adopted, 
official lists of agreed rates of wages and current 
prices of all the chief materials would be pub- 
lished at frequent intervals. The excellent lists 
published weekly in the Builder newspaper 
would furnish a basis. Every tender would be 
held to have been based upon the prices current 
at the time when it was made, and any modifica- 
tion would have to be justified by reference to 
recognised published price lists. There would 
not, I think, be any great difficulty in applying 
this method. I have not found it so. It will 
be apparent that room is here left for the pro- 
fitable exercise by a contractor of intelligence, 
enterprise, and resource. 


Nature of Site. 


Another risk of which it might be wise to re- 
lieve the contractor is that arising from the 
nature of the site. My old master and friend, 
the late Mr. T. M. Rickman, always maintained 
that this iv a risk that should be taken by the 
building owner. Nor do I think that the build- 
ing owner would in the long run suffer by it. As 
in the instance I have already mentioned, at 
present he stands t® lose either way. 


Penalties for Delay. 

Again, there is the question of liquidated 
damages for delay, which, in view of the 
admitted uncertainy of obtaining labour and 
materials, now assumes a new aspect. On the one 
hand, the contractor cannot be expected to bind 


‘trade union officials, and then only 
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himself to fixed dates, and on the other the 
building owner ought not. to be exposed to 

risk of his work being unfairly held back by the 
contractor for the benefit of another more 
favoured or more importunate customer. J] fee} 
great diffidence in suggesting a solution of this 
difficulty. Possibly it may found ip 
enabling the building owner to put ‘he con. 
tractor on proof before the arbitrator, at any 
time during the contract, that he was doing all 
that was possible to expedite the progress of the 


work. 
Method of Measurement. 

Lastly, there is the question of the method of 
measuring work, whether from the work itself 
or from drawings, for the purpose of bills of 
quantities. It is most desirable that we should 
regularise the mode in which work shall be 
measured and the form in which the result shal] 
be expressed. It is unscientific and incon. 
venient that the signification of the items given 
in a bill of quantities, instead of being definite, 
should vary with the name of the surveyor on 
the back of the bill, A model method of 
measurement has already been drawn up, agreed, 
and adopted in Scotland, and the National Fede. 
ration of Building: Trades’ Employers has put 
forward a request that a schedule should in like 
manner be compiled for this country. 


Gambling Element. 

The upshot of the remarks I have had the 
honour to lay before the Conference is that the 
competitive contract system must be retained, 
but that some modifications might be made in 
it, at any rate for the present, and the governing 
object of those I suggest is to get rid to some 
extent of the element of gambling which it now 
contains—and this in the interest of building 
owners, architects, and contractors alike. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OF ARCHITECT, 
BUILDER AND WORKMAN. 


By Epmonp J. Hixt, President of the Institute 
of Builders. 


In dealing with this matter it may be well to 
divide the subject into four sections: | (1) Past, 
(2) Present, (3) Future relations, and (4) a word 
on those relations as they affect the building 
owner. 

(1) Past. 

Architect and Builder—It may be said the 
relations between the architect and the builder 
were distinct, as between the builder and work- 
man. The individual relation between architect 
and builder may be said to have been one of 
confidence. The architect naturally restricted 
his list of builders to those who, from his own 
experience or from reputation, could, with 
confidence, be entrusted with the work in hand. 
The list of builders selected may have varied, 
having regard to the particular work. If the 
building was stone-faced, builders with their 
own stone-yards would be included. If expen- 
sive joinery were required, as in the case of & 
bank or country mansion, the question of 
well-equipped joiners’ shops and matured 
stocks available would be considered. As 
regards the builder, the same principle held; 
he had his list of architects for whom he was 
glad to work and whose work he sought, and was 
ever anxious to increase the circle of those 
architects with whom he could work with 
mutual confidence. It is important to note 
that, whilst these relations were of an undivided 
character the broader view was _ Jacking, 
inasmuch as there was no close working union 
between the Institute of Architects and the 


Institute of Builders for the mutual good of the 
craft. 

Builder and Workman.—The relations between 
builder and workman retained much of the old- 


time position of master and servant. The 
changed conditions under which the industry 
has had to be conducted in modern times 


largely killed the attachment which grew UP 
between master and man as a result of eo 
service with the better class of employer, 4” 
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(2) Present Conditions. 

Architect and Builder.—The distinctions as 
between architect and builder still remain. 

Builder and Workman.—The relations between 
builders and the trade union officials have 
vastly changed, and for the better. Throughout 
the war, they have been in frequent and close 
conference. An appreciation of one another’s 
points of view has resulted, and a. growth of 
confidence has been established. Unfortunately 
it is often the case that officials are not able to 
control their members, who are too often 
suspicious of any mutual understanding between 
their officials and the employers, and, with 
want of confidence, feel that, without a strike, 
the best terms will not be secured. 


(3) Future Conditions. 
%» Architect and Builder.—The future will pro- 
duce a closer union between the architect and 
builder, and the joint conferences will create 
at: better understanding. Architects will be 


‘more ready to consult the builder on questions 


which his practical knowledge and experience 
have taught him how to handle. The usefulness 
offthis may not at once be apparent, but the 
experiences of a builder are of a very_ varied 
character, particularly in a city like London, 
bringing problems that have to be overcome, 
the explanations of which should be available 
to the architect. The conferences between the 
two Institutes will bring the architect more 
into touch with the workmen’s organisations. 
The architect will recognise that if mutual 
interests are to be safeguarded, he will not 
employ a builder who is not a member of his 
trade organisation. In my opinion, if mutual 
interests are to be upheld, all employers and 
operatives will have to belong to their respective 
trade organisations, and, in the opinion of many, 
the time is not far distant when the architect, 
builder, and workman will confer together on 
general questions concerning the craft. _ 

I would suggest, in order to obtain a better 
understanding of the difficulties to be faced and 
solved by the builder and his workmen, that 
the training of the young architect should more 
often include a period of practical training in 
the workshops. I am aware that there are 
difficulties and that time would be taken from 
the training centre, but even if only a short 
course could be taken in a builder’s office 
during the recess, some useful experience would, 
I think, be gained.. The same remark applies 
to the builders, many of whom: think that it is 
only the builder who has his troubles. The 
would-be master builder should include in his 
training some period in an architect’s office, 
which, in my opinion, is as important as a 
period at the bench. 

Builder and Workman.—With regard to the 
relations between the builder and his work- 
people, the conferences taking place show, at 
least, a desire to arrive at a better understanding 
The shortening of hours and the raising of 
wages are the results of the recognition that 
labour is entitled to something more than a 
bare living wage. With better housing con- 
ditions and spare time in which to enjoy the 
fruits of his labour, greater interest in» his 
craft will, I believe, be taken generally by the 
workman. There is no doubt that the casual 
nature of employment, and the consequent 
fear of unemployment, have affected the 
general output. For the last two years dis- 
cussions ‘ave taken place in London, with a 
view to discovering, if possible, some method 


by which, apart from wages, a system of pay- 
ment by result or profit-sharing could be 
established. These quéstions bristle with diffi- 
culties, and no solution has, at present, found 
favour with those concerned. It is evident that, 
at least three factors enter into a builder's 
business: (1) Capital, (2) Administrative 
Ability, and (3) Labour. 

The question has also been raised of giving 
greater control of industry to the workers. 
The meaning of this is by no means clear. 
The influences (other than the amount of wages 
governing the working life of the wage-earner) 
are at present :— 

1. The influence of the trade union, which 


ri 


ghtly endeavours, apart from wages, to effect 
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the security of the members’ positions and 
secure safeguards against excessive work and 
arbitrary usages of their employers; the trade 
unions, therefore, are an important factor in 
establishing and maintaining good conditions 
of employment. 

2. Legislation—to wit, the Factory Acts, 
Wages Acts, and Shops Acts, &c.—imposes 
certain conditions with which employers must 
comply. 

In spite of these regulations the employers 
exercise, and must do so, a control over their 
employees, and I suggest that the organisation 
of properly constituted works committees (on 
the lines of the Whitley Report) in all establish- 
ments would give the worker, through his 
representative, the opportunity of bringing 
his views before the management. By this 
means obsolete methods would be done away 
with, ideas put forward which would tend to 
the comfort of the workers, and greater output 
‘without greater exertion would be one of the 
results obtained. . 

It is true that great unrest still exists in 
various sections of the building industry. The 
officials of the trade unions may do all in their 
power to see that agreements are loyally carried 
out, but the rank and file are apt to take 
matters into their own hands, and it is a great 
pity that the Government is so slow in taking 
action towards carrying out the resolutions 
arrived at unanimously by the Joint Committee 
on Industrial Unrest. If we are to maintain 
our supremacy in trade, we must have a greater 
output. It must be evident to all that our 
great industry cannot successfully cope with 
the large volume of work which the war has 
held up, and the large schemes of housing and 
extensions necessary, without more mutual 
co-operation and a more sympathetic under- 
standing by all concerned. 


(4) The Building Owner. 

In all conferences with Labour, too little 
reference has been made as to the position of 
the building owner. With regard to his 
relations with the builder, the question of 
contract arises. It is impossible that the 
relations set out above can be maintained when 
working under the old contract system. The 
position of the builder must be so stabilised 
that his energies may be more occupied in 
giving the building owner the benefit of his 
knowledge and experience, and not, as often.has 
happened in the past, in employing his organis- 
ing abilities chiefly to avoid a loss on his 
contract. 

The question of contract is one for the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Institute 
of Builders. In order that the building owner 
may obtain the best value for his expenditure, 
and that the scheme he is anxious to have 
carried out should be adequately conceived and 
expeditiously executed, and that the materials 
used should be those most suitable to the 
purpose for which he intends using his building, 
it is essential that the mutual relations existing 
between the architect, the builder and his 
workman should be of a different character 


from those that usually obtained in pre-war ~ 


times; and I, therefore, welcome the oppor- 
tunity which this conference affords of discussing 
the mutual relations of those so interdependent 
upon each other. 


ARCHITECTS AND' BUILDERS. 
By Pavt Warernovss, F.S.A. 


The Competitive Contract System. 

At heart we are all conservatives, and for 
a@ very simple reason. Civilisation depends 
upon establishment. The most ardent reformer 
if a just man will admit that his ideal is first 
to establish'a new world and then, naturally, 
to be a conservative.- Ordinary living people 
knowing civilisation to be the machinery 
without which life is unlivable and business 
unnegotiable make daily use of institutions as 
they find them, and are tempted to confine 
their flights of originality to personal advances 
along a groove already formed. Of course, 
little by little the workers of the world effect 
what is known as progress, not merely by 
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out-running competition in the well-worn 
groove, but by actual improvement or abolition 
of the groove itself. It is at a time like the 
present that the whole world needs to review 
its apparatus of life. This year of victory is 
spring-cleaning time, and more than that, we 
must not be content merely to tidy up, to 
wash, to dust, to polish; we must turn over 
everything we possess and ask ourselves not 
only does this thing want renewal, but—the 
more drastic question—is it worth keeping ? 
Is it obsolete? Should it be thrown away ? 
Wouldn’t some other design do better? Is 
a substitute wanted at all or is the whole 
process connected with this appliance and its 
functions a mere waste of time and money? 

And the house which we have to put in 
order for the great post-war era into which 
we are advancing, is the great home of the art 
and craft of Building. That house is full of 
appliances, and every one of these appliances, 
from the driving wheels to the meanest cogs, 
should be considered well before it is cleaned 
and lubricated and put into fresh use. 

There are two features in our machinery of 
daily work that I venture to pass under review 
in this allotted quarter of an hour. One is 
the prevailing system of competitive tendering, 
and the other is the relationship of the architect 
to his client and to the client’s builder. I 
want us to ask ourselves quite frankly whether 
these bits of machinery are good enough te 
go on with, and to give our answer as frankly. 

It seems a fine thing to sweep away the 
system of competitive tendering. The faults 
of the system are so obvious. We set con- 
tractors to run a race not of excellence but of 
money. We say to them “ Come and struggle 
together for the prize of a job; the prize will 
be given not to the best builder among you, 
but to the cheapest builder, or rather to the 
cheapest estimator.” We seem to be implying 
that neither we as architects, nor employers as 
owners, care how the work is carried out so 
long as it is got through at rock-bottom price. 
It might be said that we were by such a system 
only making trouble for ourselves. For the 
cheapest man—the winner—is, it may be urged, 
the least likely of all the competitors to be able 
to put into his work that extra margin of 
quality which makes and marks the difference 
between a good building and a bad one. I 
think that if we architects were left to our- 
selves and to our own inclinations we should 
to a man give our vote for the abolition of 
competitive tenders. Don’t we know the 
luxury of working through a building enter- 
prise with one of those old friends in the 
building world whom most of us middle-aged 
architects are happy to possess? Don’t we 
know the pleasure of realising that this old 
friend has been put in without competition on 
our own nomination, but with the perfect 
acquiescence of a trustful client who wants 
the best work out of both architect and builder ? 
Must we. not acknowledge that there is a 
pleasure about such work for client, architect, 
and builder, which is by no means always 
found in those undertakings whose birth is 
presided over by a sordid money struggle ? 
We do, indeed, most gratefully admit that 
work under conditions such as these has often 
been our happiest and’ our best, and that 
though the contractor may have been paid a 
trifle above lowest rates the bargain between 
owner and builder has been a fair one and 
satisfactory to both parties. 

But can we look upon such a system as the 
normal one; and would it be well for builders 
and employers if the competitive system were 
swept away? I believe not. The builder in 
the ideal case just described must be paid on 
a reckoning of some sort; and that reckoning 
must be made up and checked in one of two 
ways. It must either be on ordinary bill of 
quantities priced at the start, as if in com- 
petition, and adjusted by a quantity surveyor 
at completion, or it must be a bill worked out 
on the prime cost and percentage system. 
(I do not regard the priced schedule system 
as a third method, for it is merely a variation 
of the priced quantities with the difference 
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‘that the’client gets no lump sum_ figure at 
the start.) 

Now whichever of these schemes is adopted 
it is quite clear that unless confidence is to 
be carried to unusual and unreasonable bounds, 
the builder’s accounts have got to-be checked 
by either an architect or a surveyor (or both) 
representing the owner. How is this checking 
to be done? The opinion of the surveyor as 
to the reasonableness of this or that price 
must be’ based upon some standard; and 
standards if.they are fair can only be set up 
by some sort of competition. Competition 
exists in all healthy trades, and as builders 
cannot compete with one another by placing. 
like drapers and grocers,. ready-made, priced 
products in a shop window, they must conduct 
their rivalry by giving competitive prices for 
certain objects, the identity of which is fixed 
by a specification and by quantities. I con- 
clude, therefore, that if for no other purpose 
than the establishing of an average of current 
costs, competition in price must continue to 
exist alongside of the continuation of that 
pleasanter method in which the builder is 
paid for his work without winning it on price. 
But there are other reasons also for the 
retention of the competitive tender, and per- 
haps the chief of them is that without it new 
and young firms would find it difficult to gain 
an entrée into the building market: for the 
public having no price criterion to go on 
would perforce be inclined to choose their 
builders solely or mainly on grounds of well- 
established and long-standing reputation. 
For many buildings, in fact, non-competitive 
payment is excellent, indeed advisable, but 
the abolition of competitive tenders or of 
competitive pricing on schedules would lead 
to random pricing, capricious increases of 
standard, disputes, and, in fine, to a state of 
uncertainty in which neither owner nor builder 
would be the gainer. 

To suggest that the prime cost and per- 
centage system of payment is the solution of 
all difficulties is misleading. It might be 
urged that the healthy competition between 
firms could be simply exercised by allowing 
them to quote against one another the per- 
centage each is willing to accept on prime 
cost. But with every intention of honesty 
on everybody’s part there is a difficulty in the 
very basis of the system. Prime cost! What 
is prime cost? I insult nobody when I point 
out that, however loyal and honest a builder 
may be, the prime cost and percentage system 
offers him no inducement to buy cheaply, and 
certainly encourages the builders’ merchants 
to charge as highly as possible. If I were 
speaking with unguarded tongue I would 
suggest, further, that “ prime cost,” which 
sounds so final, is in thé realities of commerce 
elastic. ' 


The Mutual Relations of the Architect, Builder’ 
and Workman. 

-And now may I turn for a minute or two 
to another subject, the relationship of architect, 
client. and builder to one another. Turning 
the searchlight of our new life upon this old, 
old trio, we say, “ Why this three-legged 
business?” ‘‘ What is the third man doing ? ” 
“There is a smell of ‘ middleman’ about this 
affair. Why isn’t it a simple deal between 
buyer and seller?” Which is the useless 
member of the group? 

Obviously not the building owner, for 
without demand there can be no supply. 
So it lies between the architect and the builder, 
and it is quite reasonable in these days of 
heart-searching scrutiny to ask why should 
not one or other of these drop out. One 
answer is that as a matter of fact the experi- 
ment has been tried—both ways. Architects 
have before now acted as contractors, con- 
tractors, as we know, have acted as, or at 
least without, architects. Strange as it may 
seem it is possible to argue in favour of the 
elimination of the third man on the highest 
possible grounds. You may urge that some 


of the failure of modern building craft is due 
to the dissociation of the functions of the 
designer and of the contractor, and that there- 











fore the architect-contractor, or the con- 
tractor-architect, is the very superman we 
want to set everything right. I have men- 
tioned this point of view because I want to 
point out first that it is based on a ridiculous 
fallacy, and further that if it were not there 
would still remain two very strong reasons 
against succumbing to it. The fallacy is 
this. If an architect contracts for a building 
it certainly means that besides designing it 
he conducts the routine of engaging labour, 
of buying materials, of calling in sub-contractors, 
of paying wages and of looking after his own 
profits. But it does not follow that he ever 
acts as craftsman or even foreman. Similarly 
the contractor who plays the architect is very 
unlikely to be the actual draughtsman of his 
building. So that the union in one man of 
the designer and craftsman never comes off 
after all. 

But if it did, what then? It would be 
found that the limits of time and of human 
capacity—after et. there are such limits— 
rendered the performance ridiculous. There 
would be an apparent gain to the owner of 
five per cent. of the cost, counterbalanced in 
reality by a tremendous delay, and by a great 
loss of the energy which ought to have been 
put into the separate functions now rolled into 
one. To speak the truth fearlessly the qualities 
which make a good architect do not always 
make an able contractor, and I have certainly 
known, though you may not believe me, 
first-rate contractors who were not equal to 
architecture. If for no other reason architects 
and contractors must both be allowed to 
continue their existence, because even if archi- 
tecture may seem mere by-play to a contractor 
most architects are aware that their own art 
is enough to occupy life, and even if some of 
us have enough energy and enough of our 
client’s time to spare for personal excursions 
into stone, carving, bricklaying, plaster model- 
ling, and an occasional wiped joint—thereby 
showing that we are as crafty as we are artful 
—it remains a fact that we cannot also find 
time to do the builders’ business as well. 

The remaining argument is just this. The 
function of the architect as intermediary 
between client and builder is a very real 
function, a function for which there is a need 
and a function worth the shilling in the pound 
which is usually paid for. I will not here 
work out this point.. Most practical people 
understand it. Perhaps it is enough to remind 
the building world of this one consideration. 
The employment of a builder-for any large 
building is a very important and very serious 
matter involving the risk of the waste or 
misapplication of an appreciable sum of money. 
The relationship between owner and builder 
during such a transaction is one in which 
countless misunderstandings can arise. Is it 
not well, therefore, that this relationship should 
be eased to the advantage both of owner and 
builder by the intervention and assistance of 
a skilled go-between intimate with the needs 
of one party arid with the capacities of the 
other ? 

In conclusion you will understand that having 
brought out and examined these two pieces of 
our building craft machinery, I decide for my 
own part to clean them and oil them and put 
them back in use. 


THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OF THE ARCHI- 


TECT, BUILDER AND WORKMAN. 
By Harry Gitt, M.S.A. 


In dealing with this topic I shall of necessity 
encroach upon other points of the programme, 
because I believe that mutual relations would go 
far to remove our present difficulties. 

The factors which cause stagnation in trade 
are not peculiar to the building industry. A big 
increase in the rate of wages, eoupled with the 
erroneous impression that restriction of output 
would prevent unemployment, has threatened 
other trades also with ruin, unless compensation 
in some form has been introduced. We cannot 
look for any reduction in wages at present, 
because the standard rate has been fixed and 
agreed to for twelve months in advance. Shorter 
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hours and better pay are now accepted al! round 
as necessary and desirable. On the other hand 
our clients are entitled to look for an adequate 
return for their money, and this can only be 
accomplished by mutual efforts, by the elimina. 
tion of arbitrary restrictions, and by wise fore. 
sight. 1f we turn to the buildings of long"ago 
we find them interesting because ‘of two jm. 
portant factors which seem to have been lost 
sight of in these decadent days: (1) pride and 
pleasure in labour, (2) complete harmony be. 
tween designer and craftsman—if, indeed. they 
were not one and the same individual. 

When we turn to the present condition of 
affairs—with, perhaps, the exception of the best 
class of work where designer and craftsman stil] 
work together in the old spirit—we find the out. 
look most appalling. While we try to persuade 
ourselves that a new era has dawned, we know 
full well that the building industry has yet a long 
road to travel. Speaking generally, the dignity 
of labour is of little account, the workman has no 
ambition beyond a “ living wage,” and a gulf 
exists between the social status of the designer 
and the operative. 

This state of things must be altered if the 
building industry is to get back to its rightful 
position. How can it best be accomplished ? 

In my opinion the undesirable spirit has been 
fostered chiefly in the industrial centres which 
developed so rapidly before the war. I speak 
from my own experience as a provincial archi- 
tect. In the life of a provincial architect a con- 
tract approximating £20,000 is an episode. For 
the most part his time is spent on work which at 
pre-war rates would averagé rather under £1,000 
than over that figure. A regular clerk of works 
is a luxury, and, consequently, the architect has 
to pay frequent personal visits to the work in 
progress. What should be his attitude towards 
the men who work under him if the best results 
are to be secured ? 

I have been told that in the past some archi- 
tects have assumed a superiority on the build- 
ings which is not always warranted. With others 
it has been customary to speak to no one but the 
contractor orhisforeman. This latter may have 
been the strictly correct attitude, but in either 
case the relationship is not mutual. It stands 
to reason that an honest, intelligent workman 
may have a truer appreciation of the “ ins and 
outs” of his own particular branch of trade 
even than his master, and certainly he wil! navea 
more practical knowledge than the architect, 
who, while having a theoretical knowledge of all 
the trades which go to make a building, seldom 
if ever takes material into his own hands. 
Why, then, should not the architect, builder, and 
workman be on speaking terms in so far as the 
interest of the work is concerned? It will be 
useless to say that an architect ought to know 
more about stone than a mason does, or more 
about bricks and mortar than a bricklayer does, 
because no man is big enough or lives long 
enough to acquire a complete knowledge of all 
the complexities of the building industry. 

I can, perhaps, best illustrate my point by an 
experience which to me was unique and sug- 
gestive. In the early days of the war | was 
called upon to make an addition to a factory 
where munitions were being made. By that 
time all the young men had gone to the war, and 
only middle-aged men were available. Seven 
bricklayers engaged on the work had, every one 
of them, been previously employed as a foreman 
in full charge of a job. The way in which that 
work was executed, and the speed with which 
it went along, made the task of supervision @ 


sinecure and a pleasure. A little friendly chat 
with the men as they worked gave me the Im- 
pression that if workmen were free from the 
trammels which hinder them from putting forth 
their best efforts, and anxious and willing to do 
a conscientious day’s work, the output could be 
materially increased. 
But architects must be prepared to do wre 
part also.’ How they can help was plainly 8 
- forth at a Conference recently held in Notting: 
ham over which it was my duty and pleasure 
preside. The spirit which characterised ~ 
meeting was excellent. The speeches de ; peor 


by representative-workmen were to the 
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and were at once a tribute to their thought- 
fulness, to the advantage of education, and to 
the good-will which exists between masters and 
men. With the utmost candour, the workmen 
said that, in future, the policy of‘‘ down tools” 
was to be abandoned in favour of the Board of 
Demarcation; every man to put forth his 
maximum effort, and no “ shirking” would be 
countenanced. 

On the other hand, the architects were urged 
to get their schemes thoroughly matured and 

cial goods ordered before the work was 
actually commenced, so that there need be no 
“ standing off ” or waiting, and no pulling down 


when once the work had been fixed—an abomi- . 


nation to any workman who takes pride in his 
work. Further, a suggestion was made that it 
would be worth the while of any architect to 
assemble the workmen at the commencement 
and explain to them the object and purpose of his 
designs, in order to give interest and apprecia- 
tion to the work. I asked myself, Can this be 
accepted as an indication of the new outlook ? 
and will the mass of the operatives stand by and 
support the action of their representatives ? We 
are assured that they will if architects will help 
them. It may not come all at once, but this is 
surely the direction in which we ought to move. 

When the working man gets into the new 
environment which is his due—when he has a 
air opportunity to live decently and to share in 
the profit and pleasure which should attend all 
honest effort, his outlook will be widened. It 
must surely be in the interest of all to help 
forward these desirable conditions as much as 


they can. 


THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OF THE 
ARCHITECT, BUILDER & WORKMAN. 


By J. Murrey, Secretary of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Operatives. 

Ir is my privilege to-day, on behalf of the 
operatives, to submit to this Conference, which 
I think can be rightly called unique, as it is the 
first one of its character ever held in the build- 
ing industry, a short address on the mutual 
relationship between architect, builder, and 
operative, and to show how I think a practical 
working arrangement can be arrived at whereby 
the representative organisations of the three 
parties concerned can set up machinery the 
object of which is to improve the status and 
revive this great industry and gain the con- 
fidence of that Fourth Party we hear so much 
about—i.e., the client. We start off with one 
advantage. There is no old machinery that is 
obsolete to scrap, and we have no past failures 
for the timid person or the extremist to point 
to and say the same thing will happen again. 

My proposition is that a joint consultative 
board should be formed from the representative 
organisations here, and its objects should be— 
first, to standardise a form of contract that the 
Government, all public authorities, and build- 
ing owners would observe ; second, to establish 
organisation whereby building contracts can 
be jointly controlled and carried out by the 
most efficient methods. I do not propose to 
specify the form of representation on this 
board, hut to lay down as a general principle 
that such a board is desirable if we are to have 


— relationship between the parties con- 
red, 

Now I want it to be clear that it is not pro- 
posed that such questions as wages, hours, or 
Working conditions should be dealt with by this 
board. That is entirely a question for the 
employers’ and operatives’ organisations ; . but 
When once they have agreed to standard con- 
ditions it is to the best interests of all con- 


cerned that these should be generally observed ; 


and I see no reason why, if a standard form of 
contract can be agreed on, it should not be 
wade compulsory in its observance, as is pro- 
Posed by the Industrial Commission on the 


question of the forty-eight-hour week and the 
minimum wage. 

“* ure 

By working along these lines I feel sure our - 


relationship would improve. My view is that 
architects, as 


a professional men, should be more 
cerned than we are that buildings erected 
esign, and under their supervision, 
2€ Carried out by fair contractors, under 


to their d 
Should } 








fair conditions as to the employment of skilled 
operatives at standard rates, rather than by 
the sweating employer and underpaid work- 
men, the concomitant to which is, of course, 
an inferior job. 

It can be asserted without fear of contradic- 
tion that joint boards do tend to improve the 
relationship of those associated with them. 
Each party gets to see the other fellow’s point 
of view, and tries to meet it accordingly. In 
my opinion the practical application of No. 2 
in its broadest sense is vital to the future pro- 
gress of the industry. We are told on all 
hands that one of the chief reasons the building 
trade is stagnant is the excessive cost of the 
work, mainly caused by the high wages deman- 
ded by the operative ; and further he is charged 
with restricting output, thereby adding an- 
other factor to the cost of the work. To the 
latter I give a qualified assent. No doubt 
there are instances of this where the work is 
being hung up to avoid unemployment. That 
is owing to the mistaken view held, that the 
longer you can hang out a job the more unlikely 
it is you will be out of work. This is a fallacy 
that can be dissolved as soon as the fear of un- 
employment is eradicated from the operative’s 
mind who practises it; and I ask those who 
criticise to realise the position of the operative 
who, in the past, has done his best, then been 
discharged, walked about for a job, started 
again, then gone through the same process 
once more. Can you wonder he hangs on to 
the job he has got ? ' 

To the assertion that the high wages claimed 
are tending to make the cost of work excessive 
I profoundly disagree. Relatively speaking, 
to-day the building operative is worse off than 
before the war, when you consider the purchas- 
ing power of his wages. Again, it is unfair to 
lay all the blame on the operative for decreased 
output. He may, as I say, in some instances, 
be to blame, but much has to do with manage- 
ment, which is lamentably short of efficiency in 
many directions. Another factor is generally 
lost sight of, namely, that our industry was 
combed out for war purposes of nearly half a 
million men—the youngest and most virile— 
and until these are back again in full strength it 
cannot be expected anything like a normal 
output will be obtained. Further, it must be 
recognised that the Government are largely 
responsible for the inflated cost of building by 
the pernicious system they introduced in build- 
ing contracts during the war, known as profits 

on cost. I need not say any more on this, as 
we all know the results that have accrued ; 
and it has been a very important factor in in- 
creasing the cost of building operations besides 
having a deterrent effect upon the morale of 
the operatives. 

If there is any sincere desire to improve our 
relationship, and I think this Conference proves 
that there is, we have got to recognise a funda- 
mental principle; and that is, the operative 
has to be treated on a more equal basis than 
hitherto, and given a share of control in the 
industry. By that I do not mean he should in 
any way interfere with the technique of the 
architect’s profession or the intricacies of an 
employer’s business, but his representative 
should be on an equal status with both these 
when the control of work and conditions of 
labour are involved.. He must no longer be 
looked upon as a mere “ hand” or something 
that is a commodity to be employed or dis- 
charged as circumstances arise to justify either, 
but as one of the most important factors in the 
industry, whose help is necessary to carry on 
successfully. I should like to see organisation 
set up in all works whereby the architect’s 
representative—i.e., the clerk of works—the 
contractor's foreman, and the operatives’ 
representative should work together, if I may 
so put it, in a “team spirit,” so that the best 
possible output could be attained. I am con- 
vinced if the operative is given a definite status 
and responsibility placed upon him he will rise 
to the occasion. It is no use to abuse him, and 
say he is playing ca’ canny ; that won’t do. He 
wants to be treated as a human being, live a 
decent life, and earn good wages ; but to obtain 
these he must realise that Tiis best is required 


@ 








in’return, and ‘so that he shall know the facts 0 
the situation and the difficulties to be*met, I 
am claiming that on every work there should be 
organisation as I suggest, the exact form of 
which could be decided later if the principle is 
adopted. 

If our relationships are to be improved the 
representative organisations must come together 

- and work jointly for the good of the industry, 
not as now, working as separate units, as 
though we were in different occupations, but 
in a co-operative spirit, realising we are inter- 
dependent on each other. We can, I feel sure, 
acting together, show the fourth party I men- 
tioned earlier that it is our intention that, 
whilst we will maintain the best conditions for 
the producer, at the same time the consumer 
shall have the best commodity for his money 
and the investor a fair return for his outlay, 
It is somewhat ironical that such a great indus- 
try as this should be treated and looked upon 
as the Cinderella of British industries. This 
is largely our own fault, brought about by the 
lack of organisation and the independent line 
taken by our respective sides. 

I hope to-day’s Conference will remove the 
obstacles and misunderstandings that have 
existed and no professional etiquette or com- 
mercial status will prevent a trial being given to 
these proposals. Given the combination of an 
architect with -vision, a builder with initiative, 
and a conscientious workman, nothing can 
prevent us forging ahead. I believe there is a 
great future for the building trade. The pro- 
blems that confront us are numerous and thorny, 
amongst which are production and management. 
These can only be solved by winning the con- 
fidence of the operative. When he realises that 
responsibility and control are placed upon 
him, and that he sees that the work is done 
properly as his share of the bargain, I have no 
doubt of the result. We have some of the best 
mechanics in England, whose abilities and 
intellect are practically dormant because there 
is no method of using them to the best advan- 
tage, or of developing them along responsible 
lines. I want to see our organisations used for 
better purposes than continually negotiating 
working conditions. We can be a power of good 
to the community at large by jointly acting 
together to facilitate the reconstruction work 
on improved methods. 

I want to lift the closer co-operation of the 
parties here to-day from the region of mere 
platitude to the realm of practical adoption, 
so that from to-day this great industry will 
have an ideal in view that will be to first stan- 
dardise its conditions, improve its production, 
and ultimately take its place in the great recon- 
struction of the country ; that has been gener- 
ally agreed is the right of those who produce its 
wealth and protect its shores to expect. A 
combination of the architect, builder, and 
operative can achieve this result, so let us see 
that the foundation stone is well and truly laid 
to-day, and so commence our job in a business- 
like manner. 


THE COMPETITIVE CONTRACT SYSTEM : 
SHOULD IT BE RETAINED, AB.LISHED, 
».OR MODIFIED 


By Frepericx L. Dovn, President of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
| ~ Employers of Great Britain. 

Tue first thought that suggests itself is to ask 
the question, Has the present system -worked 
satisfactorily ? The unanimous reply to this 
must unquestionably be a decided negative, and 
this, in my judgment, is wholly due to the 
present type of competitive tendering. To obtain 
a real and true competition and not a farcical 
one such as at present obtains, the first require- 
ment is that the commodity supplied shall be 
the same. I ask anyone intimately acquainted 
with the building trade if such a condition of 
things exists at the present time ? We find, I 
think, it will be generally agreed that building 
work has for many years been executed at far 
too cheap a rate, and that all parties concerned 
in its production have been inadequately 
remunerated. 

In the first place the workman has only re- 
ceived_a bare living wage ; the contractor, after 
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‘providing interest on the capita] invested in his 
premises, machinery, plant, &c., has had an 
exceedingly meagre remuneration for his indi- 
vidual efforts ; and, consequently, the architect 
has received his percentage on a considerably 
less sum than his work entitles him to ; and the 
only person who has reaped the advantage is the 
building owner, who is often merely a speculator. 

At the same time, some form of contract sys- 
tem is undoubtedly both desirable and neces- 
sary. The injury to the industry has in my 
judgment, largely been brought about by the 
present inequitable system of competitive ten- 
dering. It has been responsible for a large por- 
tion of the inferior designed and the greater 
portion of the badly constructed and scamped 
work which has been produced during the last 
fifty years. (I am not suggesting that bad work 
is a product of the last century ; on the contrary, 
many of the eighteenth-century houses,¥espe- 
cially at the West End of London, are evidence 
of how work could be scrambled through at that 
time ; and those who have had much to do with 
still earlier, and especially mediaeval work, know 
full well that a fair exterior very often covers 
some very shoddy work and often, in the case of 
masonry, many loads of rubbish.) Theoretically 
a competitive system properly administered has 
much to commend it, if one presupposes that all 
persons entering into competition turn out 
exactly the same quality of work, in which case, 
the man who adopts the best methods and has 
the best organisation will reap the benefit of it 
and obtain the larger share of the work for 
which he tenders. (I do not think’ the per- 
centage of profit he is satisfied with enters very 
much into the question, because it will be found 
that the inferior work bears very much higher 
rates of profit than the better class.) The archi- 
tects, I am afraid, are not entirely free from 
blame in this matter, and have, especially in 
competitively-designed work, done something 
towards bringing about the present condition of 
things, because in their anxiety to give their 
client the very utmost for his money they have 
frequently, where perhaps there has been, say, 
£10,000 to spend, designed something that will 
cost £15,000, with the result that everything has 
had to be pared down to the lowest possible 
minimum ; and the main object has been to-get 
hold of a builder who will put it through some- 
how, and a competition in which a whole crowd 
are invited to tender has resulted in totally dif- 
ferent classes of work being pitted against each 
ocher ; exactly the same effect is produced in‘ 
the case ef the client who asks for a £10,000 
building when he has only £8,000 to spend. 
Such competitions, were it not so serious and 
unjust an infliction on reputable contractors, 
would be ludicrous. 

If a man applied to an East-End tailor for a 
suit of clothes he would not expect to get the 
same article nor pay anything like the same price 
as for a suit from a Bond-street firm ; but, for 
some extraordinary reason or other, directly he 
touches bricks and mortar he seems to throw all 
common sense to the winds and assumes that the 
man who buys the best materials and employs 
the most highly-skilled labour is in the same 
category as the man who purchases the refuse of 
the market, and concurrently employs men who 
will scramble through the construction. 

It is, I think, largely from this cause that the 
competitive contract system has been brought 
into disrepute. We have heard repeatedly 
during the last two or three years, until it has 
almost become a platitude, that “‘ things will be 
altogether different after the war.” No doubt 
that is so, and nowhere will it be more apparent, 
I think, thann the building industry, with the 
workmen requiring—and I consider very pro- 
perly—that their remuneration shall be such as 
will enable them to put something by for old age 
and have more of the amenities of life than they 
have hitherto enjoyed with the changed 
standard of cost and mode of living. Great 
* changes must inevitably ensue. This, together 
with the uncertainty of the cost of materials of 
all kinds, makes any contract for a fixed sum, 
where the work is likely to extend beyond a 
month or two, a gamble of the most reckless 
kind, and should, I venture to think, be utterly 
condemned and discouraged. That this view is 








a pretty correct one is demonstrated by- the 
report of the Committee set up by the Govern- 
ment and presided over by Lord Colwyn which, 


as most of those present here to-day know, . 


recommends that for the next two or three years 
at least tenders for work should be based_on & 


lump-sum profit irrespective of the cost. It is 
already in operation in several instances with, 


- 80 far as my experience goes, very satisfactory 


results to all parties. 

For the benefit of those not acquainted with 
the procedure I may briefly explain the working 
of it. The quantity surveyor, in addition to 
taking off the quantities, prices out the work at 
what he considers the fair cost value, and the 
contractor gives a quotation for the sum for 
which he will loan the necessary plant and 
accept as profit on the actual cost of the work; 
a further provision is usually inserted that any 
savings on the quantity surveyor’s estimate of 
prime cost shall be equally divided between the 
employer and the contractor ; for example, sup- 
posing the prime cost is estimated at £10,000, 
and the tender for plant and profit is £1,500, and 
at the end of the job the prime cost works out at 
£9,000, the contractor then receives £500 in 
addition to the £1,500, but if on the other hand 
it works out to £11,000 he then only receives the 
£1,500. It appears as though for the future 
three methods of contracting satisfactorily are 
available : 

The First. The one which has been in opera- 
tion up and down the country for many years, 
and on which many of the largest and best build- 
ings have been erected—viz., a percentage on 
the cost. This, unfortunately, for the last two 
or three years has been somewhat under a cloud, 
and has been brought into disrepute owing to a 
large amount of work being done under these 
conditions by men who had crept into the trade 
and who were not builders, and the scandals 
which have arisen over many of the Government 
contracts. But speaking from my own expe- 
rience, and I am sure it will be borne out by 
many other contractors, in the very large 
majority of cases it operates exceedingly well 
and to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

The Second. An agreed sum certified by the 
architect as being a fair and reasonable amount 
but without competition. It may seem extra- 
ordinary to some persons, but I can positively 
assert that under such conditions the contractor 
frequently obtains less profit than in sharp com- 
petitive work. When this course is adopted a 

confidence in the contractor which he recognises 
is set up, and many matters small in themselves 
but which frequently aggregate to a considerable 
amount have to be carried out without charge, 
because the builder, owing to the confidence 
which has been reposed in him, feels himself 
unable to demand an extra for them, whereas in 


‘the case of keen competitive work every item, 


however small, is looked after, and quite pro- 
perly has to be paid for. Of course, at the 
present moment, owing to the uncertainty of 
prices of both labour and materials, no lump- 
sum contracts can be entered into, except with 


_the proviso for an up and down addition or re- 


duction according to the fluctuation of the 
market. 

The Third. The system as recommended in 
the Colwyn Report to which I have already 
alluded. If this develops as satisfactorily, as 
so far it seems likely to do, I believe that not 
only may it apply for two or three years, but may 
form the basis on which the contract work in the 
future may in most cases be carried out, It will 
be urged by some that a client before com- 
mencing work wants to know exactly his com- 
mitments ; my reply to that is, that a man pro- 
posing to build should not arrange to spend 
more than 80 per cent. of what he can con- 
veniently afford. We all know that the indi- 
vidual who nicely balances the expenditure on 
his living to the exact pound of his income 
generally comes a cropper, because sooner or 
later some unexpected expenditure comes about, 
and he finds a balance on the wrong side. The 
unsatisfactory nature of the contract system is 
also the cause of the great difficulty the R.I. B.A. 


and the N.F. have experienced in devising a form~ 


of contract which was fair and equitable all 
round. Both the Royal Institute and our 
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Federation have been respectively engayj for 
some time in preparing new forms, and I hope at 
an early date a joint confererice will be held, 
when something more™suitable” to” present -day 
requirements will be agreed upon. The present 
form would without doubt have been scrapped 
long ago but for the forbearance of our tiade 
an the common sense and equitable manner of 
interpretation adopted by the great mass of the 
architectural profession ; as it at present existg 
it is, in ignorant or unscrupulous hands, capable 
of causing most unreasonable and unjust 
expense. 

To take only one clause as an example—yiz,, 


_that which gives the architect unlimited power 


to reject without appeal any material he may 
choose. I havea case in my mind where a man, 
absolutely ignorant of his profession and w holly 
dependent on others both for designing and 
carrying on his work, time and again objected 
to some of the finest materials that came into 
the market. Such cases are of course rare, but a 
contract to be equitable should render it 
impossible for such a case to occur. 

As I said earlier in my paper, some kind of 
contract is not merely necessary but desirable 
for both parties to it, and I personally look for- 
ward very hopefully that with the development 
of the system recommended by the Colwyn 
Report and mutual agreement between the 
R.1.B.A. and our N.F. a form of contract will at 
no distant date be framed, whereby the old 
insane gamble and cut-throat system may 
become a thing of the past, and be superseded 
by one in which work may be carried out reason- 
ably and well, and to the satisfaction of all 
parties concerned ; and I believe that work will 
be produced which will mark the twenticth 
century as one in which the quality of building 
work all round reached an excellence such as it 
had never previously attained. 


(The discussion on these papers will appear 
in our next issue.) : 
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RATING. 


In the recent case, Rex v Recorder of Leeds 
ex parte John Fowler & Co. (Weekly Notes, Apri! 
19), the applicants had appealed to Quarter 
Sessions against the assessment of the gross 
estimated rental and the net annua! income of 
their promises as determined by the Assessment 
Committee. At the hearing, the question was 
really fought on the net annual value, i... the 
rateable value. The Recorder had reduced the 
gross estimated value, but this reduction had 
as before the appeal, and the Recorder had 
dismissed the appeal with costs. ‘I'he applicants 
now contended that he had no jurisdiction to 
dismiss’ the appeal with costs against them 
as they had succeeded in reducing the gross 
estimated rental. The Court held that as the 
appeal was fought upon the question of the 
amount upon which the rates should be paid, 
i.e. the net annual value, and, as the applicants 
had not succeeded on this point, the Recorder 
was justified in dismissing the appeal with 
costs. The gross estimated rental, it was 
argued, was material, as it was taken into 
consideration in imperial taxation, but the 
Court held that that. was a matter not before the 
Recorder in this appeal. 





British Timber Conference. 


A conference, representative of all branches 
of the British timber industry, is to be held in 
London in the near future, for which arrange 
ments are being made by the English ! oresti 
Association and the Royal English Arboricul- 
tural Society. The object of the sonference © 
primarily to encourage the demand for i pen 
timber, and to develop the home-grown? timbe: 
trade and the encouragement of forestry. tt is 
intended to invite not only woodland owners = 
estate agents, but architects, builders. tim po 
merchants, and particularly those who us il 
specify timber, so as to secure substana& 
improvement of existing,conditions. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


THE TRAINING OF THE FRENCH ARCHITECTURAL STUDENT AT THE 
ECOLE DES BEAUX ARTS. 


Ar a meeting of The Society of Architects, 
on the 22nd inst., Mr. Arthur Davis, F.R.1.B.A., 
read the following paper :— 

Recent political events have brought the 

French nation in very much closer contact 
with ourselves. We have become more and 
more interested in their methods, their organisa- 
tion and their education, and this tendency 
is likely to in¢rease in the future. Thousands 
of our young men have spent considerable 
time in France and have returned home with a 
wider view of architectural possibilities. Again 
the war has shown that educational methods 
in England require a great deal of revision and 
that advantage might be gained by the study 
of many of the institutions of our gifted neigh- 
pours. A great deal of criticism has been 
levied against modern French architecture, its 
lack of restraint, exuberance of detail and its 
want of refinement ; however, it is not’ the 
object of this paper to discuss these matters, 
nor to compare results obtainéd by our 
French confréres with our own; at the same 
time I think it is only right to say that a great 
deal of unfair objection has been raised to the 
Beaux Arts training, which is in no way respon- 
sible for the lapses in the above-mentioned 
qualities shown by so many modern French 
architects. 

It is purely as an educational system which 
has benefited many generations of students that 
[ hold a brief for the excellences of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, which has produced architects 
of great merit, and others whose example we 
should avoid. The prevailing fashion of each 
period in France, as in all countries, has left 
its mark upon the art produced. If the results 
obtained by the students of this school are 
examined, such a diversity of styles and methods 
appear that it cannot be asserted that the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts has directed its students 
in any particular direction. For example, at 
one period, in 1830, when the Grand Prix de 
Rome were sending back the most elaborate 
restorations of classical monuments, the whole 
trend of work in France was distinctly influenced 

by Roman Art. Later, when facilities for 
travel had opened up new fields for the student, 
and when Italy was no longer the sole pilgrimage 
of those who were able to travel, we see other 
and more modern influences prevailing. In 
fact, the Beaux Arts seems to reflect instead of 
direct the artistic tendencies of its time. A 
study of the best work produced there will 
show a diversity of styles ranging from the 
classical Greek to the Art Nouveau, including 
every other artistic influence. If this School 
has had such a prorounced success, both in 
France and abroad, it is, in my opinion, due 
rather to the high standard of its teaching 
than to any individual results which may have 
heen achieved by its students. 

I have discussed with many English archi- 
tects the advantages and faults of the Beaux 
Arts sy.tem, and I have noted that the general 
policy which has governed its educational 
methods in many cases has not been clearly 
understood nor appreciated in this country. 
At a time when all our traditions and methods 
are in ihe melting-pot, when new ideas are 
being evolved, and old prejudices cast aside, it 
tine, not be out of place to describe the broad 

hes which govern the architectural education 
- to the French student, and to explain why 

; — achieved have been so successful. 
= f sa architecture is considered one of 
sbvions ore This statement may seem 
— ut we see so many of our British 

agues claiming to be first of all professional 


or Siness > . e e 
thepasiness ‘men and considering the design of 
oe Suucings of secondary importance to 
that pre and constructional considerations, 


aeans ink it cannot be too often repeated that 
— ‘itect should be, as he was in the olden 
’’> Primarily an artist and a creator. This 


fact is frequently lost sight of in this country, 
where the stress of competition and the neces- 
sity of making a livelihood has prevented the 
architect from receiving the same consideration 
and belonging to the same social status as men 
of other professions. This fact has also given 
birth to an idea among the public that an 
architect is a gentleman something between a 
lawyer and a surveyor, who spends his life in 
dealing with matters concerning party walls, 
ancient lights, leases and constructional pro- 
blems, the question of the design and beauty of 
his building being quite secondary and unim- 
portant, 

Now in France, the artist, whether he be 
painter, sculptor, architect or musician, is 
placed upon a very different footing, and the 
architectural student is proud of being con- 
sidered an artist before anything else. He may 
hope later on to acquire knowledge in the other 
inseparable branches of his profession, but he 
nearly always looks at his career not from a 
professional, but from an artistic point of view. 
The fact that he pursues his studies at a school 
where painting, sculpture and engraving are 
also taught, and that he mixes with students of 
these arts, strengthens him in this point of view. 

It will now be advisable to give a brief history 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and the methods 
adopted in that school. The French Academy 
of Architecture was created in 1671. In 1694 
it was decided that its members should give 
— and provide architectural programmes 
or its students. This was the foundation of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Until 1819 the 
Institution was an academy school. On the 
12th August, 1819, it was decided that the 
school should become a State Institution under 
the control of the Minister of Fine Arts. The 
governing body do not concern themselves 
with professional questions, but solely with 
the educational side of architecture, all pro- 
fessional matters being dealt with by the 
Société Centrale des Architectes. This Art 
University is divided into four sections, devoted 
respectively to architecture, painting, sculpture 
and engraving. Music is taught at the “ Con- 
servatoire”’ under a different administration. 

The Ecole des Beaux Arts is situated in the 
Rue Bonaparte, and consists of a large group of 
buildings, comprising art museum, galleries of 
sculpture, art library, exhibition rooms, amphi- 
theatres for lectures, three attached ateliers, 
and a building of loges, or cubicles for com- 
petitions. The entrance on the Quai Malaquay 
gives access to the large exhibition room 
decorated with beautiful reproductions of 
famous Italian masterpieces, the work of 
former Grand Prix painters. This exhibition 
room, called the “Salle Melpomene,” is com- 
mon to architecture, painting and sculpture, 
accessible to the general public, and is thronged 
at times when important exhibitions are held. 
The library building and Quay fagade by 


‘ Duban are interesting studies in the Neo-Grec 


manner. A large forecourt, entered from the 
Rue Bonaparte, and decorated by architectural 
models and fragments of old buildings, lends 
dignity to the general grouping. 

It is not in the province of this paper to 
discuss the methods adopted in teaching the 
sister arts, and I shall, therefore, confine myself 
to describing the manner of training the archi- 
tectural student from the beginning, to the 
time he is in.a position to take up a practice. 
The Ecole des Beaux Arts is the centre of the 
entire organisation, but apart from the ateliers 
just mentioned, where the actual work is done, 
the student only uses the school itself for the 
purpose of attending lectures, viewing the 
exhibitions, and for the use of the library. 
The loges, grouped in a separate wing, are set 
aside for the official competitions held periodic- 
ally, and it is there that the students spend 
the day making sketch designs from a given 
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programme in separate cubicles under the 
supervision of official janitors. As the students 
are not allowed to leave the loges while the 
competitions are held, provision is made for 
supplying themi with food and other necessities 
on the premises. The three ateliers, directly 
attached to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, not 
being sufficient to meet the requirements of 
the many students of architecture belonging 
to the Institution, a number of outside ateliers 
have been from time to time joined on to deal 
with the overflow. The outside ateliers, which 
now number ten, are run in exactly the same 
way as those attached to the Ecole, and are 
mostly situated within close proximity to the 
mother-school. Now let us take the case of a 
young man between 16 and 18 years of age 
wishing to study architecture after having com- 
pleted his general education. In most cases 
he would start after having passed his Bac- 
calaureat, an examination in general knowledge 
corresponding to our Matriculation. The 
young man’s object is first of all to study for the 
entrance examination held twice a year to 
admit of his becoming an official student. This 
test is comparatively a severe one, as it includes 
architectural design, drawing from the cast, 
modelling, mathematics and the history of art. 
The numbers that compete vary between 250 
and 300, out of which a maximum of 45 French- 
men and 15 foreigners are accepted. It will, 
therefore, be seen that to be among the winning 
candidates it is essential to have a thorough 
knowledge of the given subjects. For the object 
of coaching for the entrance examination the 
majority of the students join preparatory ateliers, 
of which there are six, conducted by old Beaux 
Arts men, thoroughly conversant with the 
conditions demanded, and who act as coaches 
for the entrance examination. There is no 
compulsion to join these preparatory ateliers, 
and some candidates prefer to gain their know- 
ledge elsewhere under private tuition, but the 
majority find it advisable to enter one of these 
training schools, as they acquire there the 
special knowledge more speedily and get used 
to the methods of work and surroundings, 
which resemble those they will live under in the 
official studios later on. In these preparatory 
ateliers the students will find that a competition 
in architectural design is held every week, in 
every way similar to the one given at the 
entrance examination to the Beaux Arts, and 
the Patron marks and judges his pupil’s designs 
on the lines the jury will follow when the candi- 
date presents himself for the entrance examina- 
tion. He will be taught to draw from the cast, 
the models being the same as those which he 
will be expected to interpret later on. The 
lectures given on elementary mathematics, 
arithmetic, geometry, algebra and descriptive 
geometry will teach him the subjects, and only 
those required for the examination; in other 
words, these ateliers are merely coaching 
institutions and have no official status whatever. 
Some students prefer to join the recognised 
Beaux Arts ateliers at the beginning of their 
career, but with the stress of work and the more 
important and advanced studies that are held 
there, these juniors are apt to be somewhat 
neglected, and those able to pay the fees, which 
are not very heavy (about 25 francs per month), 
of the private ateliers, have a better chance of 
success at the entrance examination. 


(To be continued.) 


—— 





Rembrandts for the Louvre. 


M. Léon Bonnat, Director of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, has presented to the Louvre a 
rich eighteenth century album, containing 
ninety Rembrandt drawings. Many years ago 
he purchased the album from an English col- 
lector. It then contained forty drawings or 
sketches, to which M. Bonnat has since added 
fifty others. The collection contains sketches 
for the famous “ Night Watch,” studies of 
Rembrandt’s wife and mother, and some 
admirable landscapes.—T'imes. 
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. Medical Officers of Health, by direction of the 








HOUSING AND TOWN-PLANNING NOTES. 


Holm Cultram. 

Mr. Irving Graham, .of Carlisle, has been 
appointed architect to the Holme Cultram (Cum- 
berland) U.D.C. housing scheme. There were 
fifteen applicants for the position. 


Hendon. 

Mr. J. A. Webb, the Borough Surveyor, 
has submitted to the Hendon U.D.C. a scheme 
for the erection of 518 cottages, at a cost of 
£353,275, in the Stanmore, Pinner, Edgware 
and Harrow districts. The rents will range 
from 13s. 6d. to 8s. per week. 


Peterhead. 

The Town Council has increased its housing 
scheme by sixteen acres, making a total of 7,650 
acres. Mr. J. Ross M’Millan, F.R.1.B.A., of 
Aberdeen, has been appointed to assist Mr. 
James Dickie, the Borough Surveyor, with the 
execution of the scheme. 


Bolton. 

It was stated at a recent meeting of the Town 
Council that a total of 1,488 new houses were 
required in the town. ‘The Council is consider- 
ing two schemes—one for the erection of 500 
houses on the Compton Fold Estate, at Breight- 
met, which has been purchased at £103 per acre, 
and the other on the Platt Hill Estate, at Deane, 
for 200 houses. It is expected that the building 
work will commence in a few weeks. 


Bradford. 


Mr. H. 8. East, of London, has, subject to 
confirmation by the T.C., been appointed 
by the Health Committee to prepare plans in 
connection with the lay-out of the housing 
scheme. Mr. East obtained the prize in the 
Bradford '1.C. Housing Competition in 1912. 
The Committee has accepted an offer of about 
70 acres of land at Thornbury; it is proposed 
to erect ten houses per acre on the site. 


Miners’ Housing Conditions. 

In giving evidence before the Coal Industry 
Commission, last week, Dr. J. S. Haldane, 
F.R.S., referring to the unsatisfactory housing 
conditions in some parts of Scotland, said that 
he was disappointed to find that the miners 
should acquiesce in living amid overcrowding 
and discomfort of every kind. They said, how- 
ever, that they objected to paying more than 
about 2s. per week for a house, and it did not 
seem possible to provide proper housing at 
such a rent. He agreed that the position with 
regard to housing had been progressive in the 
mining industry in recent years. 


Housing in Scotland. 

The Secretary for Scotland (Mr. Munro), in 
Committee on the financial resolution providing 
for the expenses in connection with the Housing 
and Town Planning (Scotland) Bill, stated that, 
taking the shortage of houses caused by the war 
at 65,000, it was estimated that 13,000 might be 
built in 1919-20, 26,000 in 1920-21, and 26,000 
in 1921-22, while the probable expenditure in 
the present financial year was estimated at 
£50,000. 

Sir D. McLean said he would have liked to see 
the figure for the present year put at £100,000, 
in order to set up an ideal for sluggish local 
authorities. 

Mr. N. McLean (Lab.) objected to any pro- 
posal by which landowners and speculative 
builders would be subsidised. He moved the 
omission of the sub-section relating to the costs 
incurred by public utility societies and housing 
trusts, but this was negatived. 

Mr. W. Adamson said that the Labour Party 
did not want public utility or private individuals 
to be in the position of making profit out of 
public funds. 

Mr. Munro said he had heard no sufficient 
reason for treating Scotland differently from 
England in this matter. Any assistance given 
to public utility societies would be given under 
conditions imposed by the central authority. 


The Housing Bill. 


A statement has been issued by the Local 
Government Board summarising the effects of 
the principal amendments made in _ the 
Housing Bill in Committee. 

The schemes for new houses which have to 
be submitted by local authorities under 
Clause 1 are to specify the average number 
of houses per acre to be built. The terms of 
financial assistance already. announced have 
been incorporated in the Bill. The com- 
pensation payable for slum property com- 
pulsorily acquired is to be reduced where 
rehousing on the site is necessary, and the 
amended Bill apportions the reduction among 
all the owners of slum property in the area 
cleared. 

Housing authorities are empowered to, sell, 
as well as to lease, both land and houses, \and 
the land may be used either for the erection 
of working-class dwellings or for general 
development as a building estate, ¢.g., by a 
public utility society. Further, local autho- 
rities are empowered, with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, to contract for the 
purchase or lease of working-class houses built 
ot to be built. 

The Clause dealing with tenement houses 
has been extended and remodelled and, as it 
leaves Committee, may be regarded as the 
Charter of the tenement dweller. It enables 
the number of occupants to be fixed, provides 
for registration and inspection, prescribes a 
high standard of sanitary and domestic accom- 
modation, separate for each’ family, and is 
designed generally to secure the primary con- 
ditions of health, decency and safety in sug 
houses. The Clause enables existing housés 
occupied by more than one family to be 
regulated in these respects and the conversion 
of single houses into tenement houses to be 
controlled. It operates by means of by-laws, 
which may prohibit letting if the conditions 
are not observed, and the Board may itself 
make by-laws if a local authority does not 
take effectual action. Where necessary in 
order to secure compliance with such by-laws, 
restrictive covenants in leases may be relaxed 
by order of the local authority and charging 
orders may be granted, so that the expense 
falls upon the right shoulders. If an owner 
fails to do the necessary& work, the local 
authority can do it itselffand recover the 
cost. 

The Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, under 
which a man is enabled to purchase the house 
in which he wishes to live, is made applicable 
to houses up to a value of £700, to meet the 
altered conditions. 


New Clauses. 


Some of the new clauses added to the 
Housing Bill considerably increase its effective- 
ness. 

(1) Any necessary relaxation of leases in 
connection with the conversion of larger 
houses into several tenements may be authorised 
by the County Court where, in the opinion of 
the local authority, changes in the character 
of a neighbourhood make this desirable. 

(2) As an emergency provision, power is 
given to local authorities during the next two 
years, subject to safeguards, to consent to 
the erection of buildings in accordance with 
plans approved by the Board, notwithstanding 
the local by-laws. Where the local authority 
refuses consent, an appeal may be made to 
the Local Government Board. This clause 
extends the provision originally in the Bill as 
to the relaxation of restrictive by-laws. 

(3) If owners: fail to keep their houses fit 
for habitation, they may be ordered by the 
local authority to do the necessary work, and 
in default the local authority may do the work 
itself and recover the cost. 

(4) On a representation to the Board of 
failure on the part of a local authority to 
exercise its powers, inspection by the County 
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Board, is authorised. 
(5) Loans may be granted by local autho. 


rities to owners wishing to reconstruct, enlarge 
or improve their houses so as to make them 
suitable working-class dwellings, up to a 
maximum of half the value of the property 


mortgaged for the purpose of the loan: and 
the amount which the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners may lend to private persons 
for erecting working-class dwellings is increased 
to 75 per cent. of the value of the property. 
(6) The disadvantages of concurrent juris. 


diction in London between the L.C.C. and 
the borough councils are dealt with by an 
allocation of functions satisfactory to both 
sides. 


Lastly, two important provisions have been 
added in regard to town planning. The first, 
which is immediately operative, enables the 
Local Government Board to require any local 
authority to submit a town-planning scheme 
and carry it out; and further enables the 
Board to authorise the County Council to 
act, or themselves to act, when the local 
authority fails. The second, the operation of 
which is deferred, makes it the duty of the 
Councils of all boroughs and urban districts 
with a population of 20,000 or upwards to 
submit, within three years from Ist January 
1923, town-planning schemes for their areas, 
prescribing the main outlines of the future 
development of their areas in accordance 
with regulations to be made by the central 
authority. 


The Housing Bill in Committee. 


A great effort is to be mad. to get the Housing 
Bill through the House before Whitsuntide, and 
to this end, to accelerate the committee stage, 
Clause 14 came up fer further discussion last 
week, and it was agreed that the powers of 
local authorities over land acquired should not 
be confined to the erection of houses “ for the 
working-class,” and an amendment to this 
efiect was promised on the report stage. This 
addition to the scope of the measure is highly 
important and should do something to assist 
the middle-classes, who, in many instances, are 
much worse off financially than workmen, as 
the term is usually understood. A motion to 
delete the clause enabling local authorities to 
sell land acquired, was put to a division and 
defeated by 27 votes to 11. The osnjection 
raised was that land speculation would be 
indulged in by the authorities as the result of 
this permission, but it was pointed out that, 
as anyfsale must have the approval of the Local 
Government Board, it was very unlikely that 
such abuse would occur. Powers under the 
Bill to sell or lease houses were then debated, 
and it was urged that houses might become tied 
under these powers and fail into the hands of 
some employer who would exploit them. 

After discussion, it was agreed that on the 
report stage shall be added the words * provided 
that it shall be a condition of such sale or lease 
that the houses shall not be sold or leased to 
an employer for the purpose of housing persons 
in his employment.” It was urged, and we 
agree, that nothing should be done to prevent 
a workman buying his own house; but we do 
not feel quite sure that the amendment goes far 

“enough or that there is anything to really 
prevent a number of agents posing as private 


persons and purchasing in bulk for sale to & 


eventually _ will 


syndicate. No doubt this even 
become less of a danger when building a 
are well advanced, but in the early stages 0 

eon the part 


development it will require vigilance 
of the authority acting as vendor. 

Clause 15, giving public utility * 
privilege in the matter of Government assistance, 
was added to the Bill. The only objection. 
namely, that employers might form th: mselves 
into such societies, met with no support. wey 
regard to the stringent rules and low rate . 
interest allowed in this connection, we ng 
see any objection to employers tak pa Pee 
action ; indeed, such cases in which aes i 
be discouraged should be very exceptional. 
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Leeds. 

The T.C. has agreed to a proposal to erect 
48 houses on the Hawksworth Wood estate, 
as an experiment before embarking on the 
complete schemes. The average cost per house 
js estimated at about £700. 


Scottish Panel of Architects. 


The following architects have been placed 

on the supplementary panel of architects, in 
connection with the provision of houses for 
the working classes in Scotland. The selection 
was made by the Institute of Scottish Architects, 
and approved by the Local Government Board, 
from applications received from architects 
who did not take part in the competition 
organised by the Institute :—Arthur, J. M., 
Airdrie; Bolton, A., Brechin; Boyd, W. C., 
Glasgow ; Craigie, J. H., Glasgow; Davidson, 
A, Coatbridge; Fairlie, R., Edinburgh ; 
Gardner, A. M., Glasgow; Henderson, A. G., 
Glasgow; Hislop, A. D., Glasgow; Horne, 
D. EB. A, Golspie; Lockhart, J. W., Ayr; 
lunan, T. M., Glasgow; Malcolm, A. N., 
Polmont; Mears, F. C., Edinburgh; Millar, 
T. A, Glasgow; Morrison, J. I., Edinburgh ; 
MacKinlay, A. M., Rothesay; M‘Michael, 
A. M., Glasgow: M‘Nab, J., Glasgow; Mac- 
Naughton, A. G., Glasgow; Ogilvy, G. F. M.,° 
london, W.C. 1; Paterson, G., Hamil- 
ton; Paterson, W., Edinburgh; Paul, 
A. F. B., Edinburgh; Reid, R.* §., Edin- 
burgh; Robertson, D., Dumfries; Rogerson, 
J., Dumbarton; Ross, J. A., Inverness: 
Salmond, D., Glasgow ; Salmond, W., Dundee ; 
Shearer, J., Dunfermline ; Stewart, J., Lanark ; 
Swan, T. A., Edinburgh; Swanston, J. D., 
Kirkcaldy ; Thomson, J., Bo’ness; Thomson, 
J., Airdrie; Todd, W. J. W., Edinburgh ; 
Watson, G. P. H., Edinburgh; Williamson, 
W., Kirkcaldy; Wilson, H., Grangemouth ; 
Wright, Jr., J., Glasgow; Wylie, E. G., Glas- 
gow; Wyllie, W. B., Kirkcaldy; Young, A., 
Newton-Stewart. 


Concrete Houses. 


A description of a concrete house, by 
Mr. G. W. Hilton, architect and surveyor, 
Harpfield Estate, Stoke-on-Trent, erected 
largely by the author’s own labour, appears 
in the May issue of Concrete and Constructional 
Engineering. Refuse destructor clinker was 
selected as the most suitable and accessible 

egate, and was tried in several sizes ; 

inch was finally adopted, and allowed to 
Weather as long as possible before use. The 
conerete was mixed in the proportion of one 
of cement, three of pit sand, and eight of 
clinker, for walling, for floors, roof, shelving, 
race &c., the proportion of one, two and 
‘our was used. The minimum thickness for 
the outside wall of 9 in. was maintained by 
means of concrete bricks, and the maximum 
space by } in. pins with screwed ends fitted 
with nuts and washers, Fireplaces, which were 
- ma oneate and faced with glazed tiles, 
bron found to stand the fire well. The 
s we were formed by means of a spandril 
meine and 7} in. boards for risers; they were 
- orced with two # in. rods in each step. 

nerally speaking, the author states that 
I} ee ae wall forms are sufficient to erect 
olan 3 of this size, and forms may be taken 
i Y 18 hours after depositing, and 8 days 
pe fl under floors or roof. By a system of 
a ppne of the completed work, the forms 

y » A am an indefinite number of times. 

ws were constructed by castin, 

iy ‘eparate member in a box, made to ee 
fx phx. in. by 6 2. casting, and the 

; 8 were formed b i 
Treatly shaped and sized strips in. ast 

48 found that the cleanest castings resulted 
ming to bare the box with oil paint. The skim- 
lime — inside and outside was of cement, 
ia rE y and sand, previously washed, and, 

“ oa of the outside, dyed slightly with 

, givin ming was finished with a wood 

at on g . good receiving surface for dis- 

oe coloured liquid cement. The only 
Tk was in the doors or panelling. 








WEEKLY HOUSING’ RETURN. 

Tue weekly return of housing progress issued 

by the Local Government Board for the week 
ended May 10 states :— 
_ The quickening of public interest and activity 
in coping with the housing problem is to some 
measure reflected in the number of building 
schemes submitted during the week to the Local 
Government Board for approval as State-aided 
schemes. This number was 155, as compared 
with a weekly average for the preceding eight 
weeks of 90 schemes. They bring the total 
number of schemes submitted to the Board to 
1,262, representing an area of more than 20,000 
acres, 

Of the 155 schemes, 147 were submitted by 
local authorities and eight by public utility 
societies, the promotion of which bodies, judging 
from recent inquiries addressed to the Board, 
and from other indications, has been greatly 
stimulated by a wider knowledge of the terms 
of financial assistance which the Government 
is prepared to give to such societies for approved 
housing schemes. One public utility society 
scheme submitted to the Board during the week 
is of exceptional extent. It comprises a 
building site of more than a square mile, and 
provides for the ultimate erection of some 4,000 
houses. 

The total number of schemes promoted by 
public utility societies and submitted to the 
Board is now 23. In 17 of these the area is 
definitely stated. It amounts to 1,601 acres, 
which, at an average of, say, 10 houses to the 
acre, would provide room for some 16,000 houses. 

Forty houses are in course of erection in the 
Bolton-upon-Dearne Urban District, and 24— 
two of which are being roofed-—in the area of the 
Birmingham, Tame, and Rea District Drainage 
Board. 

Local authorities’ building schemes dealt with 
during the week are as follows: — 

Buitpine Sires: Schemes Submitted.—b52 
local authorities submitted for approval during 
the week 147 site schemes, comprising, roughly, 
1,714 acres, of which 1,463 are in urban areas 
and 251 in rural. The 147 schemes were as 
follows :— 





URBAN. AcRES. 
Sedgley (2 sites) - Ne .. 420-00 
Nottingham C.B. (2 sites) .. -» 191-25 
Felling .. os oe ‘s 170-00 
Cheltenham B. .. rs ae .. 118°47 
Northampton C.B. (3 sites) .. .. 83°59 
Wrexham B. .. Me Se 
Whickham (2 sites) 35-00 
Seaham Harbour si 26-63 
Birkenhead C.B. (2 sites) 24-88 
Hetton (2 sites) 24-00 
Glyncorrwg 24-00 
Clevedon. . 23°75 
Hoddesdon .22-09 
Aberdare. . is iw a .. 22-00 
Neston and Parkgate (2 sites) .. 20-00 
Keighley B.__... . ‘is .. 19-00 
Perry Barr (5 sites) 18-00 
Hucknall Torkard — a o 3 oe 
Royal Leamington Spa B. (2 sites)... 16°78 
Cleator Moor .. es i 14-06 
Brentford ; 13-50 
Seaton Delaval .. 12-00 
Kenilworth 12-00 
Filey (2 sites) 11-78 
Bexhill .. 1] +42 
Baldock .. 11-00 
Sheffield C.B. 10 -00 
Lewisham M.B... 8-50 
Higham Ferrers B. 5-55 
Totnes B. se 3-66 
Congleton B. 1-68 
Newquay ‘ 1-20 
Surbiton .. ea 0-56 
Stowmarket (2 sites) .. — 
Holywell U.D. (1 site) , _ 
Malton U.D. (1 site) .. eS — 
Sawbridgeworth U.D. (1 site) — 
Total . 1462-97 


Schemes representing more than 4,500 houses 
have been referred k to the ‘promoters, 
Some will be amended, others willin all proba- 
bility be abandoned in favour of better schemes. 
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RURAL. ACRES. 
St. Ives (20 sites) 58-50 
Easington (5 sites) 52-59 
Do.. (1 site) .. _ 
Bingham (5 sites) 35-05 
Morpeth (17 sites) 25 +63 
Newbury (15 sites) 15-92 
Havant (15 sites) 14-55 
Do. (1 site) .. — 
Doncaster ‘ 14-00 
Warmley.. - — 11-95 
Chapel-en-le-Frith (3 sites) 9-25 
Stroud .. ‘s os 6-50 
Buntingford .. 3-70 
Erpingham (2 sites) 2-00 
Eaton Socon 1-66 
Swansea (5 sites) _ 
Hawarden (1 site) — 
Total .. 251-30 
Schemes Approved. — The site schemes 


approved during the week numbered 23, bring- 
ing the total number of such schemes approved 


to 435, representing 7,163 acres. The 23 
schemes were as follows :— 

URBAN. AoRES. 
Aberdare (2 sites) 30-80 
Harrow-on-the-Hill 19-00 

17°79 


Coalville (2 sites) - ? 
Alton nn oe 








Mansfield Woodhouse cS 10-00 
Chippenham B... ; 8-22 
Rochester B.  .. 6°37 
Higham Ferrers B. 5°55 
Neath Town 4-70 
Totnes B. = 3 +66 
Thurmaston (2 sites) .. 3°26 
Brackley B. 1-25 
Newquay 1+20 
Surbiton .. , 0°56 
Total .. 124-05 

RUuRBAL. ACRES. 
Langport. . 8°86 
Hangerford 5°77 
Luton .. ae 3°24 
Yeovil (2 sites) © 2°72 
Horsham. . ; 1-00 
Total . 21-59 


Lay-Ovuts.—Thirteen local authorities sub- 
mitted during the week lay-out schemes, bring- 
ing the total number of such schemes submitted 
to222. The thirteen schemes were as follows :— 

UrBaNn.—Clay Cross, Cleator Moor, Dewsbury 
C.B.; Ealing B., Irlam, Leicester C.B., Rhondda, 
Saltash B., Stockton-on-Tees B., Stroud, 
Swindon B. 

Rurau.—East Stow, Lanchester. 

Schemes Approved.—The lay-out schemes 
approved numbered 3, bringing the total number 
of such schemes approved to 92. The three 
schemes were as follows — 

Urspan.—Linthwaite. 

Rurab.—Yeovil (2 sites). 

House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—House-plan schemes were 
submitted during the week by seven local 
authorities, representing 1,455 houses and bring- 
ing the total number of schemes submitted to 
155, representing 10,651 houses. The seven 
schemes were as follows :— 


URBAN. No, or Hovsss. 
Swindon .. 1,100 
Rhondda. . 112 
Cleator Moor ; ~ 100 
Dewsbury C.B... “ .. es 60 
Clay Cross ‘e ee ‘ 55 
Linthwaite — ae ‘- 14 

Total .. 1,441 

RuBAL. No. or Hovszs. 

East Stow a A re 14 


Schemes Approved.—Two house-plan schemes, 
both promoted by the rural district of Yeovil 
and representing 16 houses, were approved 
during the week, bringing the total number of 
house-plan schemes approved to 79, repre- 
senting 3,465 houses. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION: 
THE NEED OF AMENDMENT. 


Two recent cases on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion call for comment, as they illustrate the 
complication of the Act and the need of reform. 
In Bell v. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. (The 
Times, May 8) the facts were as follows :—A 
woman, a munition worker, was employed on the 
night shift, commencing at 7 p.m. At 10 p.m. 
an intervaliwas given of an hour for supper. 
Some of the employees brought their food with 
them and cooked and ate it on the premises, 
others went home, but some, among whom 
was the woman, went to a hall provided by the 
firm across a street outside the works and about 
120 yards from themYand had supper there. 
These employees were “ clocked” out and 
““ clocked” in as they left andreturned. This 
dining hall was not open to the public. One 
night, when crossing the road to the dining hall, 
the woman was knocked down and killed by 
a motor lorry belonging to the respondents, and 
the County Court Judge had held that the 
accident did not arise out of and in the course 
of her employment. 

Before dealing with the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal on this point we will state the 
facts in the second case, Redford v. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co. (The Times, May 16). 

Here a woman employee of the same firm, 
but, as we understand, at different works, was 
employed on the}day shift and the dinner hour 
was at 1 p.m., when all employees were com- 
pelled to leave the machine building, and if they 
chose they could go to a canteen on the firm’s 
premises, to reach which they had to go a short 
distance up a street, re-enter the; premises and 
ascend some stairs to the canteen. One day 
the employee coming down the stairs slipped 
and fell, breaking her ankle, and the County 
Court Judge held the accident arose out of and 
in the course of her employment. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Acts were 
when passed intended to obviate any litigation, 
and to be so simple that workmen need not even 
require legal assistance, so before giving the 
judgments in the Court of Appeal it is fair to ask 
our readers the simple question, were both or 
either of these judgments in the County Court 
right? If one is wrong, which is right ? 

We hope our readers will not glance on, but 
will answer these questions first, because we 
imagine they will then be surprised to learn that 
both have been held right and that in one case 
compensation is withheld but in the other 
granted. 

The distinction between the two cases is that 
one happened on the employers’ premises 
whereas the other happened in the street, where 
the woman was not for her employers’ business 
but for purposes of her own, and the Court of 
Appeal was only following a long series of 
decisions in coming to the conclusions it did in 
both, these cases; but we draw attention to 
these two cases because we think they show 
how very inequitable is the payment of com- 
pensation under the existing Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts. 

We note that the Home Secretary has 
appointed a Committee to inquire into the 
working of the present system of the payment 
of compensation to workmen for injuries sus- 
tained in the course of employment and to 
consider and report whether it would be desirable 
to establish a system of accident assurance 
under the control or supervision of the State, 
and to report further what alterations of the 
law will be required to remedy defects which 
experience has disclosed and to give effect to 
their recommendations. Since the limits of 
locality which were inserted in the original 
Workmen’s Compensation Act were removed 
by the Act of 1906, it has been impossible to 
administer the Act so as not to create anomalies 
such as are disclosed in the two cases referred to 
above, and it would appear that greater fairness 
in compensation could very likely be obtained 
by a:system of insurance against accident. It 
is true that the risks to be insured against 


would be rather greater, but there are several 
elements to be set off against this. At present 
all employ ers have to insure against the liabili- 
ties imposed by the Act, but to the premiums 
thus paid have to be added the costs of con- 
tinuous and vexatious litigation. These costs 
would be saved and the sums thus expended 
could go towards the extra compensation pay- 
able. If this sum did not suffice to meet the 
extra risks insured against we imagine a very 
trifling contribution levied on the employees— 
possibly as little as sixpence per annum—would 
well meet any deficiency. The advantage to the 
insured would be enormous, as absolute security 
would be obtained for the payment of com- 
pensation on equitable lines without the curious 
distinctions made necessary under the Act. 
Employers would also benefit, for the present 
litigation causes a considerable loss of valuable 
time, although the actual costs incurred are 
covered by the premiums now payable to the 
insurance companies. 

The public would also gain, for the congested 
county courts would be relieved from a great 
volume of work and the Court of Appeal would 
also be set free from the trial of these small but 
highly technical cases. 

We are glad to see that a Committee has been 
appointed, as we feel assured that some system 
can very likely be adopted of yreat benefit to the 
working classes and which at the same time will 
sweep away the anomalies and litigation result- 
ing from the present legislation, 


i 


BUILDING TRADE IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


At the annual meeting of the New South 
Wales Master Builders’ Association, held in 
January, it was pointed out that Australia, 
having been less affected by industrial changes 
than the older countries, would find it less 


. difficult to get back into her normal stride of 


industrial activities, and that, provided drought 
conditions did not continue, the building trade 
should go ahead very considerably. At that 
time, however, there appeared to be.a tendency 
on the part of many to delay operations in the 
hope that prices might be reduced, but there 
was, in the opinion of the Association’s Commit- 
tee, little prospect of any considerable reduction 
in the prices of building materials. Although 
freights, insurances, &c., would be reduced, 
there would be such a big demand in Europe 
for building materials to reconstruct the 
demolished cities and villages, that prices, would, 
naturally, remain on the high side for some 
years to come. This referred, of course, to the 
imported materials. In regard to locally- 
produced materials, these, in many instances, 
followed largely world prices. 

Brickworks in the Sydney and Newcastle 
districts (New South Wales) have recently 
taken largely to the manufacture of roofing tiles, 
previously imported in very large quantities 
from France and India, and are producing an 
article of high building value. A clay has been 
discovered bearing special qualities for fire- 
brick making and the finished article is claimed 
to be superior in use to the best imported. 
Kibro-cement roofing in corrugated sheets and 
tiles is now being made to take the place of 
galvanised iron and slates, and this form of 
roofing promises to become as popular as it is 
effective, constituting a new and important 
industry. One of the most important advances 
in the building industry of New South Wales 
was effected by the establishment of a large 
white lead, paint and varnish works at Rhodes. 
The company controlling these works had 
hitherto been identified with the paint trade of 
the Commonwealth, and for many years had its 
own depot at Sydney, but all its activities were 
devoted to the sale of goods imported, for the 
most part, from its works at Homerton, London. 
It was not until 1916 that a decision was reached 
in favour of Australian production. Building 
operations were commenced in September, 1916, 
and by May, 1917, the corroding building was 
complete, and operations were commenced. 


NOTES "FROMTHE FOREIGN 
PRESS. . 





These notes are taken from the Technical 
Supplement to the Review of the Foreign 
Press, issued by the General Staff, 
War Office. 


SETTING TIME OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 


The author refers to the temperature of the 
room when gauging the time of aeration, and 
the temperature during aeration, as known, 
causes modifying results, and states that the 
condition of the atmosphere during aeration and 
the chemical nature of the water usedfalso 
affect the times of initial and final setting. The 
latter was made evident in a particular case on 
which the reason for tests of maker and user 
showing different times of setting was finally 
traced to differences in the water used. Further 
inquiry, using distilled water, town water, se 
water, and various carbonate solutions, with 
times of aeration of from zero time to 48 hours, 
gave results, tabulated in detail, showing 
considerable differences. A lack of relationship 
is shown between variations on initial and final 
setting times, suggesting that one phenomenon 
is but little affected by the other. With car. 
bonate and bi-carbonate solutions there is, 
with aeration, quickening of final set, which, 
with distilled water, calcium sulphate solution 
and sea water is hardly quickened at all. Using 
various solutions, the effects of a too rapid 
initial set are shown by tabulated tests. The 
author concludes that a revision of the standard 
specification is necessary, and suggests distilled 
water for testing. He points out that a sample 
of water used on works may be of value to the 
maker in some cases, or for clearing up differ 
ences in results.—F. Esling Journal of the Soctely 
of Chemical Industry, April 15, 1919. 


MEASURING CONCRETE CONSISTENCY. 


The American Emergency Fleet Corporation 
has developed a field instrument to determine 
the proper consistency of concrete for the 
construction of concrete ships. The instrument 
has proved quite satisfactory, — 

The apparatus consists essentially of a a 
cylinder, the inside surface of which is perfectly 
smooth, mounted on metal slides that direct 
the movement of the cylinder so as to be truly 
vertical. The cylinder rests on a smooth gs 
plate, which is supported horizontally . 
independent of the supports of the cylinder. 
To operate this instrument, the cylinder a 
on the glass plate is filled, as a mould, er ; 
concrete, the top surface is struck off leve = 
the metal cylinder is slowly raised, leaving | ! 
concrete unsupported. It was found that : 
unsupported concrete took various ~ 
dependent on the amount of water use ; 
gauging the concrete. Furthermore, — 
considerable range it was noted that ont 
in height of the concrete cylinder on remov i 
the metal cylinder bore a definite poles, ‘ 
the amount of water used in gauging 
concrete. 


In the original experiments, both the loss # 


the 


height of the cylinder and the diameter 4 . 
base when left unsupported were measure dew 
it was found that the loss was @ much pan 
reliable criterion for determining the a ‘ 
of water used. Typical curves, ae = 
relation between compressive - eight of 


amount of water used, and the loss wen 
the unsupported concrete cylinder, wv itferest 
mined by this apparatus for 7: Record 
concretes, are given.—Enginec” ing s\ ewe 
March 27, 1919. 


———_ 
Ramsgate. 
e, Rams 


The Bursar of St. Lawrence Coleg « ns 
gate, has opened a fund for the a ne 
chapel as a war memorial; the esti 
js £10,000. 
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AUCTIONEERS’ AND ESTATE 
AGENTS’ INSTITUTE, 


The annual meeting of the Auctioneers’ and 
Estate Agents’ Institute of the United Kingdom 
was held in London, on Mays. In his president. 
ial address, Mr. William H. Wells said that 
during the year, they had accepted the 
résponsibility of educating those desirous of 
following the profession, and he believed that 
to be one of the greatest steps taken by the 
Institute Since its foundation, and that it would 
have a far-reaching - effect on, the national 
prosperity. Through ; the generosity,: of ; the 
live-stoek auctioneers and salesmen, a substant- 
ial commencement had been made in the fund 
for founding 4 college of estate management, and 
the branches were receiving considerable local 
assistance. It was anticipated that a number of 
free scholarships would be available. During 
the year the Lincolnshire Auctioneers’ Associa- 
tion was merged into the Institute, and a new 
branch was established in the county. He 
felt that the building of a new home for the 
Institute was a matter that should be taken in 
hand at the earliest possible moment. They 
had been asked by the London Auctioneers 
to promote a scheme for the provision of a 
new auction mart, and the matter was being 
Considered by the Council, ft was hoped that 
it would be possible to build the Institute and 
the Mart on the one site. He expressed his 
regret. at the pending resignation of Mr. ©. 

“tris, who had been Secretary of the Institute 
for thirty years, and is now retiring; he will 
be succeeded by Mr. E. H. Blake. 

© Teport of the Council shows that on 
December 31, 1918, the membership was as 
follows :—Hon. members, 16; hon. fellows, 7 ; 
fellows, 1,936 ; associates, 1,037; and students 
125, 


The income during the year amounted to 
£4,864, and the expenditure to £3,990. The 
benevolent fund now amounted to £5,331. 

Mr. W. Waite Sanderson was elected President 
for the ensuing year. 

The following members of the Council retired 
Y rotation, and, with the exception of Sir 
James Boyton, who, to the great regret of the 
Council, had intimated that he did not seek 
re-election, were re-elected :— Alexander, David 
es J.P., Cardiff ; Boyton, Sir James, J.P., 
London ; Brackett, Arthur W., J.P., London ; 
Buckland, Henry P., J.P, Windsor ; Garland. 
J. Beaumont, Newcastle-upon-'Tyne ; Head, 
J. George, J.P., London ; Kent, George E., J.P., 
Portsmouth ; Lofts, Henry fF, London ; 
McConnell, Sir Robert J., Bart., D.L., J.P., 
Belfast ; Rushworth, E. Walter, London ; 
Simmons, W. Anker, (, B.E., J.P., Henley-on- 

ames ; Thomson, William, Liverpool. am 


> name Gieens 


The Manchester Hotel. 


The Manchester Hotel, Aldersgate-street, 
E.C., has been sold privately by Messrs. Thur. 
good & Martin. [¢ is stated that the purchasers 
intend to modernize the building and reopen it 
as a hotel. 


Post Office Buildings, 

Ata meeting of the Standing Committee on 
the Civil Service Estimates, last week, the 
Postmaster-Genera] Stated that the original 
estimate for the rebuilding of the G.P.O., East, 
was £210,000, and the revised total estimate 
Was £525,000. He urged the importance of 
erecting the building with tho least possible 
delay, as one department was Scattered all over 
London and was costing £20,000 per annum for 
rent. . 
The First Commissioner of Works said that 
no contract for the work had been entered into, 
The increase in the amount of the estimate was 
largely due to the increase jn the cost of 
materials, Bricks, which cost 25s. per thousand 
before the war, now cost 90s. per thousand, 
while Portland cement had gone up by 98 per 
cent., timber by 160 per cent., switches by 137 
per cent., electric light installations by 100 
per cent., lead by 100 per cent., and cheap glass 
by 153 per cent, He did not think real economy 
could be obtained by Postponing the scheme. 

The estimates were ayreed to. 
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CONTRACTS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with 


an asterisk (%*) are advertised in this number. 
ments liii; Sales by Auction lviii. 


r Contracts iv, vi; Competitions iv; Public Appoint- 
Certain conditions beyond those 


iven in the following infor- 


mation are imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for 
tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph idtthe latestEdate whenf the{ tender or the 
names of those willing to submst tenders, may be sent in ty 


BUILDING AND‘ PAINTING. 


“ May 24.—Carlisle.—PamnTING.—The Cumberland 
Education Committee invites tenders for painting and 
colouring of Workington County Technical and 
Secondary School. Specification of Mr. J. Forster, 
L.R.I.B.A., 13, Earl-street, Carlisle. 

May 24,.—Dundee.—JOINERY.—The T.C. invites 
tenders for carpenters and joiners’ work to be done in 
the erecting of the new city hall. Quantities of Mr. 
J. Thomson, City Architect, Dundee. Deposit £1. 

MAY 24.—Worcester.—REPAIRS, &0.—The Worces- 
ter County Council invite tenders for external and 
internal repairs and painting at the following police 
and other buildings: Cakemore Police Buildings, 
Hales Owen Police Buildings, Malvern Police Buildings, 
Oldbury Police Buildings, Stourbridge Police Buildings, 
Upton-on-Severn Police ne Shire Hall and 
Judges’ Lodgings, Worcester. ames to Mr. A. 
Vernon Rowe, County Architect, 30, Foregate-street, 
Worcester. 

May 26.—Bradford.—PatntinG.—For decoration of 
hall and rooms at Textile Hall Social Club, Westgate. 
Specifications of the Curator at the Club, Bradford. 

MAY 26.—Brighton.—ALTERATIONS.—The Commis- 
sioners of H.M. Works, &c., invite tenders for altera- 
tions to the Employment Exchange, at 1034, Western- 
road, Brighton. Specifications at H.M. Office of 
Works, 4, Lancaster-place, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
Quantities from the Director of Contracts, H.M. Office 
of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, Westminster, London, 
8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 

MAY 26.—Flintshire—PaInTING.—The_ Flintshire 
Education Committee invites tenders for the painting 
and colouring of the following schools, viz. :—(1) 
Bodelwyddan C.E. school; (2) Bagilt Council School ; 
(3) Bagilt C.E. mixed school; (4) Buckley Bistre C.E. 
school; (5) Buckley St. Mathew’s C.E. school; (6) 
Buckley Lane End C.E. school ; (7) Connah’s Quay St. 
Mark’s mixed school; (8) Flint C.E. school; (9) Flint 
Muspratt Memorial C.E. school ; (10) Flint R.C. school ; 
(11) Overton Bettisfield C.E. school; (12) Overton 
Hanmer parochial school ; (13) Overton, Higher Wych 
C.E. school ; (14) Overton, Tallwrn Green C.E. school ; 
(15) Overton, Worthenbury C.E. school; (16) Rhyl. 
Clwyd-street C.E. school; (17) Saltney R.C. school’ 
(18) Saltney Wood Memorial school ; (19) Sandycroft 
C.E. school. Specigrewens of the County Surveyor, 
County Offices, Mold. 

May 26.—Perth—PaIntTInG, &0.—The Perth 
General Station Joint Committee invite tenders for 
the cleaning and painting of the roof of Perth General 
Station. Specifications of the Joint Committee’s 
Engineer, Mr. E. G. Moon, General Station, Perth. 
Deposit £2 Qs. 

MAY 26.—Poole.—PaInTING.—The Harbour Com . 
missioners invite tenders for painting the five harbou 
eo Specification of Mr. H. Kendall, Surveyor 

‘oole. A 

May OIE pens pe Hovsz, &0.—The com- 
mittee of the Royal National LifeboatInstitution invites 
tenders for the construction of a timber-framed lifeboat 
house and slipway at Selsey. Quantities of Messrs. 
Douglass, Lewis & Douglass, 15, Victoria-street, Lon- 
don, 8.W. 

MAY_ 26.—York.—REPAIRS AND PAINTING.—The 
North-Eastern Railway Co. invite tenders for the 
painting and general repairs of the company’s property 
as follows :—Helmsley Branch: Zone 1, Sinnington ; 
Zone 2, Kirbymoorside; Zone 3, Nawton; Zone 4, 
Helmsley, Nunnington, and Gilling. Malton and 
Thirsk Branch: Zone 5, Amotherby and Barton-le- 
Street; Zone 6, Slingsby and Hovingham; Zone 7, 
Ampleforth ; Zone 8, Coxwold and Husthwaite Gate. 
Church Fenton and Harrogate Branch: Zone 9, Tad- 
caster; Zone 10, Newton Kyme and Thorp Arch. 
Specifications of Mr. W. D. Rudgard, the company’s 
District Engineer, at York. 

May 27.—Epsom.—PaInTING.—The Epsom Board 
of Guardians invite tenders for whitewashing the 
infirmary. Forms of tender of Mr. J. T. White, at the 
Guardians’ Institution, Epsom. 

MAY 27,—Glamorganshire.—BUILDING AND PAINT- 
InG.—The Glamorgan County Council invite tenders 
for the following works :—(1) New school for 300 boys, 
at Bargoed South; (2) New school for 200 infants at 
Hendre, Caerphilly; (8) temporary building at 
Llantwit Fardre Council School ; (4) rebuilding chimney 
stack, &c., at Miskin Council School, Pontyclun ; 
(5) basement drainage at Barry Training College ; 
(6) new boys’ school, at Cymmer, near Port Talbot ; 
(7) new girls’ school at Caerau, Maesteg ; (8) new girls’ 
school at Resolven; (9) new mixed school at Tairg- 
waith, near Gwauncaegurwen; (10) new drainage 
and alteration of offices at Blaengwrach School ; 
(11) renewing water -service at Cwmavon Council 
School; (12) painting of a large number of schools 
and school houses during the summer holidays— 
July 25 to August 25. Quantities of Mr. T. Mansel 
Franklin, Clerk, Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff. 

MAY 27.—Keighley—SANATORIUM.—The Keighley 
and Bingley Joint Hospital Board invite tenders for 
the erection of a permanent administrative block at 
the Sanatorium, Morton Banks, Keighley. Quantities 
of Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, architects, Station 
Buildings, Keighley. 

May 27.—Mountain Ash.—DIsINFECTING HOUSE.— 
The, Mountain, Ash Urban_ District Council invite 


tenders for the erection of a disinfecting house in the 
grounds of the Infectious Diseases Hospital Llan- 
wonno-road Mountain Ash. Specification of Mr. W. G. 
Thomas, Surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 

May 27.—Sevenoaks.—CoOTTAGES.—The U.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of 10 pairs of cottages 
in Greatness-lane, Sevenoaks.~ Specification of the 
a lea Council Offices, Argyle-road, Sevenoaks, 

ent. 

May 28,—Egremont.—Hovusinc ScHEME.—The 
U.D.C. invites tenders for the erection of 106 houses and 
the construction of roadways, sewers, &c, Specifications 
of Mr. J. 8. Stout, Architect, 36, Lowther-street, White- 
haven. Deposit £5 5s. i i er a 

May 28.—Ilkley.—PAVILION.—The Ilkley ! U.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of a public shelter and 
refreshment pavilion on Ilkley Moor, Quantities from 
jd Council’s Surveyor, Mr. G. A. Waite, Town Hall, 

ey. 

May 28.—Wrexham.—ReEpairs, &¢...The Board of 
Guardians invite tenders for repairs and painting to 
the Croesnewydd Auxiliary Military Hospital. Specifi- 
cations of Mr. J. H. Swainson, architect, Hill-street, 
Wrexham. § 

May 29.—Beverley.—ALTERATIONS.—The East 
Riding of Yorkshire and City of York Joint Sanatorium 
Committee invite tenders for alteration works required 
to convert Raywell House (about 2 miles from Willerby 
Station) into a sanatorium. Specifications at the 
County "Architect’s Office, County Hall, Beverley. 

May 29.—Dundee.—The Dundee To Council 
Togic Housing Scheme invites tenders for work to be 
done in the erection of 250 houses: The scheme is in 
five sections of about 50 houses each. Contractors 
may Offer for one or more of these sections. Full parti- 
culars and forms of tender may be obtained from Mr. 
Jas. Thomson, City Architect, Municipal Offices, 91, 
Commercial-street, Dundee. ; 

*May 29.—London, E.—The Guardians of the 
Parish of St. George in the East invite tenders for 
cleaning, washing, painting, &c., of their laundry 
and wash-house, situated in their House, Raine- 
street. Copy of specification from the Master of, the 
House. Tenders endorsed “ Laundry, &c., to: Mr. 
R. M. Lochner, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Raine- 
street, E. 1. 

May  29.—Stockport.—ALTERATIONS.—The  T.C. 
invite tenders for alterations to 44, Princes-street, for 
the Lo agg of converting the same into lavatories. 
Quantities of Mr. J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Stockport. 

May 30.— Chelmsford.— PAINTING. — The Town 
Council invite tenders for painting, colour washing, &c 
at the rooms over the Gas Department Show Rooms in 
Duke-street. Specification at the Borough Engineer’s 
Office. 

May 30.—Derby.—REPAIRS.—The Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Works, &c., invite tenders for the execu- 
tion of ordinary works and repairs to the buildings in 
their charge in the Derby district. Forms of tender, 
&c., of the Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, 
Storeysgate, Westminster, S.W. 

May 30.—Tadcaster.—HOSPITAL BUILDING.—The 
Tadcaster Rural District Council invites tenders for 
the construction of a corrugated iron covered discharge 
block, with drains, baths, fires, &c., complete, at their 
Infectious Diseases Hospital, Garforth Cliff. Speci- 
fications from Mr. H. M. Driver, Sanitary Surveyor 
Garforth, near Leeds. 

May 31.—Chesterfield—ExTENSIONS, &0.—The 
Derbyshire County Council invites tenders for the 
erection of a new ward and for an extension to the 
Administrative Block of the Walton Sanatorium. 
Chesterfield. Quantities of the Architect se 
Cecil Jackson, 6, Stephenson-place, Chesterfield- 
Deposit £1 1s. 

May 31.—Dundee.—The Dundee Town Council 
invite tenders for carpentry and joinery work to be done 
in erecting new City Hall, Dundee. The plans may be 
seen, and specifications, schedules of quantities, and 
forms of offer obtained at the Office of the Subscriber on 
deposit of £1, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide tender. Tenders endorsed in envelope pro- 
vided to Mr. Wm. N. Blyth Martin, Town Clerk, City 
Chambers, Dundee. 

* May 31.—Stafford—The Staffordshire Education 
Committee invite tenders for the extension of the 
County Education buildings, Earl-street. Quantities 
will be supplied upon payment of a deposit of one 
guinea, of Mr. Graham four, Director of Education 
County Education Offices, Stafford. 

May 31.—Whitehaven.—Hovsks.—The R.D.C. in- 
vites tenders for the erection of »133 houses and con- 

struction of roads, sewers, &c. Specifications of Mr. 
J. S. Stout, architect, 36, Lowther-street, Whitehaven. 

JUNE 1.—Davyhulme.—MEMORIAL—The Davyhulme 
War Memorial Committee invites tenders for the 
erection in the parish of a clock tower, not less than 26 

feet in height. Designs and quotations to Mr. James 
W. Lees, Croft’s Bank, Davyhulme, Urmston. 

* JUNE 2.—London.—H.M. Office of Works invite 
tenders for the erection of a lactose factory, near Crewe. 

JUNE 2.—Warrington.—REPaiIrRS.—The Sanitary 
Works Committee of the Corporation invite tendefs for 
renewing corrugated iron sheeting and poems, roof 
over destructor. Further particulars of Mr. R. Wilson 
Manager, Longford, Depot,, Warrington. 
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JUNE ~ 3.—Edmonton.—PAaInTING.—The Educati 
mmittee invite tenders for Foy three me 
Specifications of Mr. H. W. Dobb, the Committee's 
Architect, Town Hall, Edmonton. Deposit £i, 
*x JUNE 3.—London, S.E.—The Guardians of the 
Poor of the Parish of Lambeth invite tenders for 
execution of work in connection with the painting 
&c., of a part of the Infirmary, Brook-street, Ken: 
nington, 8.E., known as X Block. Forms of ‘tender 
and full particulars may be obtained of Mr. Richard 
Lincoln, Act Clerk the Guardians, Guardian’s 
Board Room, rook-street, Kenni m-road, S.E. 
JUNE 5.—London.—The Central Finsbury Radical 
Club invite tenders for painting and decorating the 
exterior of 326, City-road, E.C. Tenders, endorsed 
** Decorating,” to be addressed to the Secretary. 
JUNE 6.—West Ham.—The Guardians of the West 
Ham Union invite tenders for (1) the internal painting 
cleaning and decorative work ; (2) external painting and 
repair work at their Workhouse, Union-road, Leyton- 
stone, E. 11, in accordance with specifications prepared 
by Mr. J. Williams Dunford, Architect and Surveyor , 
of 17, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 
Personsshould tendertheirnames, together with a deposit 
of £5 for specifications and tender forms not later than 
the 12th t. The amount of the deposit will be 
returned only after the receipt of a bona fide tender 
sent in accordance with the instructions of the form of 
tender and after the specifications have beon returned 


%* JUNE 11.—Nantwich..—The Education Department 
Cheshire County Council, invite tenders for completion 
of the new school buildings at the Grammar School, 
Nantwich. 

% JUNE 11.—Woolwich.—The [Guardians of the 
Woolwich Union invite tenders for works of repair 
and painting to the ary and Laundry Buildings 
High-street, Plumstead. Specification can be seen at 
the Infirmary. 

* JUNE 16.—Hayes—The Hayes§ U.D.C. invite 
tenders for the erection of 20 houses at Yeading, in the 
countyof Middlesex. Specifications and quantities upon 
application to Mr. Douglas C. Fidler, architect and 
surveyor, Council Offices, Grange-road, Hayes, Middle- 
sex, upon deposit of two guineas, returnable upon 
receipt of a bona fide tender. 

Fi x JUNE 24.—The North-Eastern Railway invite 
tenders for erection of general stores, forge, machine 
shop, smith’s shop, &c. Quantities supplied on 
personal application to Mr. Arthur Pollard, the Com- 
pany’s architect at York. ‘ 

'- NO DatTE.—Carlisle—ALTERATIONS, &C.—Tenders 
are invited for the construction of new shop fronts 
and alterations at Nos. 28 and 30, Bank-street and 
Lowther-street, for Mr. A. Houston.; Particulars of 
ae Taylor Scott, F.R.I.B.A., 36, Lowther-street, 

rlisle. 
No DATE.—Hillsborough.—PIcTuRE Hail, &0.— 


*Tenders are invited for the erection of picture hall, 


cafe and billiard room proposed to be built at Hills- 
borough. Quantities of Mr. P. A. Hinchliffe, A.R.1.B.A., 
Architect, Surveyor and Valuer, 14, Regent-s‘reet, 
Barnsley. ¥ - 

No DaTE.—Ossett.—CLUB.—Tenders are invited for 
erection of working men’s club at Ossett. Quantities 
of P. A. Hinchliffe, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 14. iegent- 
street, Barnsley. 

No Date.—Rhymney.—BaKEHOUSE.—Tenders are 
invited for the erection of a bakehouse at Rhymney 
for Mr. B. Perry, Conféctioner, The Square, Rhymney. 
Specification of the owner. 

No _ DatE.—Stockport—MEMORIAL.—Tenders§ are 
invited for the erection of a War Memorial in St. 
George’s Churchyard, New Mills, near Stockport. 
Particulars of the Vicar, New Mills. fas 

No DaTE.—The Commissioners of His Majesty's 
_ Works are prepared to receive tenders for execution 
of ordinary works and repairs to the buildings in their 
charge in the (1) Potteries; (2) Bolton; (3) Derby 
(4) Tottenham, Edmonton, Hornsey, Wood Green, 
&c.; (5) Southampton and Woolston ; (6) Gloucester ; 
(7) Portsmouth and Gosport; and (8) Sunderlan 
Districts. Forms of tender, &c., on application to 
n pe of Contracts, Storey’s Gate, Westminster 


FURNITURE,{MATERIALS, etc. 


May 26.—Doncaster—Raitway | StorEs.'— The 
Great Northern Railway Co. invite tenders for six oF 
twelve months’ supply of stores. Farticulars of Mr 
Weeks, Stores Superintendent, Doncaster. ; 

May 26.—Manchester.— PAVING MaTERrAts.— The 
Paving, Sewering and Highways Committee oi ¢ : 
Manchester Corporation invite tenders, for supply 0 
best Haslingden grit flags, curbs, and crossing, tm. 
Forms of tender to the Paving, &c., Department, +° 
Hall, Manchester. iin 

May® 26.—Newburn.—MATERIAIS.—The® a. 
invite tenders for road materials. Particulars ¢ oe 
Thomas Gregory, Surveyor, Council Offices, Newbu of 

May 27.—Felling —MaTERIALS.—The UDS S 
Felling invite tenders for the supply of mace — 
Whinstone kerb, setts, Portland cement, &c. aa 
forms of Mr. Chas. W. Hall, Surveyor, Council-buildings, 


i -Tyne. . + tee 
MMAY 27 — Hadleigh —Gnaxire. —The Urban Di.teis 
Council invite tenders for 540 tons of 1f-in. emit. 
(Guernsey preferred). Mr. Harold W. F. 1 violk. 
Clerk, Urban District Council Office, Hadleig!, -"0c 7. 

May 28.—Barnet —MaTERIAIs.—The U.1).C. er. 
tenders for road materials, Forms of tenc¢ A x. 
E. J. Reynolds, Surveyor, Council Offices, Barm C. in 

MAY 28.—Surbiton.—MaTERIAIS.—The UD a 
vite tenders for road materials, pipes, oo 
tender of the Surveyor, Council Offices, yf ee oners 

May 29.—London.—PiastiEs.—The Comin 
of H.M. Works invite tenders for the supp.y “ eoyke, 
ised pigsties.’, Forms of tender of Mr. D. > W. 1. 
Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, Westminster. >. UD. 

May 30.—East Dereham.—GBANITE.—+'° © 
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ders for 1,500 tons of granite. Forms of 
< of Mr. F. L. Burch, Surveyor, Dereham, Norfolk. 
—South Hetton.—CoLLIERY STORES.—The 
: ” Hetton Coal Co. invite tenders for colliery stores 
a timber. Forms of tender from Mr. J. R. Lambert, 
South Hetton, near Sunderland. 
“JUNE 3,—Wolverhampton.—SToREs.—The Corpora- 
., invites tenders for materials used in the various 
= icipal services. Forms of tender of Mr. G. Green, 
soca 4 Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. |. 
PUNE 4,—Hove.—MATERIALS.—The _ Corporation 
rites tenders for cement, stoneware pipes, artificial 
tone paving slabs, and broken granite. Forms of 
‘ender of Mr. H. R. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Hove. 
Juve 10.—Coulsdon and Purley.—MaTERIALs.—The 
Coulsdon and Purley U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
. ‘ly of road, sanitary and other materials. Particu- 
a Mr. R. Chart, Surveyor, Council Offices, Purley. 
i ‘Date. — Swinton, — FENCING.—The Swinton 
Urban District Council invites tenders for the supply 
tion of about 300 yards of paled fencing. 


rec : ‘ 
ane cifieations of Mr. .H. Birks, Surveyor, Council 


s, Swinton. _— ‘ A 9 
Omer DATE.—The Commissioners of His Majesty's 


eL. are prepared to receive tenders for the supply 

eivanised pigsties. Forms of tender and all 
articulars may b obtained on application to Mr. 
5 N. Dyke, at HM. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate 
Westminster, London, S.W. 1 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


yay 23—Lambeth.—LAUNDRY MACHINERY.—The 
Board of Guardians invites tendersforwashingmachine 
and hydro extractor. Forms of tenders of Mr. R. 
Lincoln, Acting Clerk, Board Room, Brook Street, 
Lambeth, S.E. ; 

Yay 24. — York. — STEELWORKS.—The directors 
of the North-Eastern Railway Co. invite tenders for 
the supply of steelwork for the renewal of nine bridges 
on the Darlington and Saltburn Railway. The work 
consists of about 204 tons of rolled steel beams ; also 
about 78 tons of rivetted steel trough girders and 
about 2} tons of cast ironwork. Quantities of Mr. C. 
F Bengough, the Company’s Engineer, York. : 

May 26.—Salford.—Weighbridge.—The Corporation 
invites tenders for®20-ton weighbridge. Particulars 
from the Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 

May 27.—London.—TRAMWAY MATERIALS.—The 
London County Council invite tenders for the supply 
of 2,000 tons and 4,000 tons alternately of tram rails. 
Specifications of the Chief Engineer, County Hall, 
Spring Gardens. Deposit £2. 

* May 31.—Gravesend.—The Port of London Author- 
ity invite tenders for licences towork sixsteam dredgers 
for raising ballast from the river below Gravesend for 
alternating periods of one, two or three years from the 
date of signing of the Preliminary Treaty of Peace, 
between Great Britain and Germany or July 1, 1919, 
whichever date be the later. Forms of tender and 
conditions can be obtained from the Chief Engineer, 
Port of London Authority, 
London, E.C. 3. we 

No DaTe.—Pembrey.—DriIFT.—Tenders are invited 
for driving a cross measure drift at the Pembrey 
Collieries (distance about 320 yards). Particulars 
at the Colliery, Pembrey. ‘ 

*No DATE.—Poole, Dorset.—Messrs. Hill, Richards 
& Co., Ltd., 16, Albemarle-street, London, W. 1, have 
for sale by tender a quantity of steel round bars, all to 
British standard specification as delivered from works 


invit 
tender OF - 
UNE -- 


and unused ; no shell discard. y-4 jaa : Bs 

ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER’ ' 
WORKS. 

May 28.—Lewisham.—Woop Pavina.—The B.C. 


invites tenders for wood-paving about 3,250 yards in 
Brownhill-road, Catford. Specifications at the Sur 
veyor’s Department, Town Hall, Catford. 

May 30. — Islington. — Pavine.—The — Borough 
Council invites tenders for granite, wood and asphalte 
paving in various roads in the borough. Quantities of 
the Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Upper-street, N. 
Deposit £2 25.4 4 

May 31.—Hamilton—Roaps.—The District Com- 
mittee of the Middle Ward of Lanark invite tenders 
for the formation of a new road between Glenboig 
and Greenfoot. Specification of Mr. William A. 
Chapman, Road Surveyor, Airdrie. 

JUNE 2.—Manchester.—MAIN DRAINAGE.—The 
Rivers Committee of the Manchester Corporation invite 
enders for the construction of main drainage work, 
NO. 2 B (new outfall sewer from Penstock Chamber, 
— Bridgwater Canal, along Westinghouse-road, to 
the Cite Bamber at Feaiced Sidings). Quantities at 

ineer’s y 

Denosit £10 oy r ffice, Town Hall, Manchester. 
me J 4—Hove.—The Hove Borough Council 
in West hders for providing and laying wood paving 
the Ba rn Road, between the eastern boundary of 
superf sough «nd Holland-road (about 5,930 yards 
i oy ). Plans, conditions and forms of contract 

) Seen. and forms of tender obtained of Mr. 


es Scott," Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town" Hall, 


Auction Sales, Tenders, &c. 


mi | Pg ~-Cambridge.—Messrs. Arthur Rutley, 
a a sell at the Lion Hotel, Cambridge, at 
sale with no ‘er of the owner and mortgagees, for 


: Possession, valuable freehold til 
re sie: mercantile 
i Mises, known as the Romsey Town Cement Works, 


ill-road.* ¢ P - 
and Prick ambridge, valuable bed of cement marl 


= th underlying, the whol ini 

ar ’ : ] A ole containing an 

ditions. Pe ‘© 3 acres. Particulars, plans and adeee 

tington 4 lle Solicitors, Messrs. Norton, Rose, Bar- 

the Auction: ots Ode rend street, VEC. 2: or of 
, fat? 2» Sidney-stree idge, 

30, Abbey Gate, Bury St. Edmunds! ambridge, and 


109, Leadenhall-street, | 
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* Messrs. Harrod’s have received instructions to 
sell by auction, the Hut; Trevor-square, together 
with contents, on Friday, May 30, at 12 o’clock. 
Catalogues, when ready, from Messrs. Harrod’s, Ltd., 
62-64, Brompton-road, 8.W. sl 
2% MAY 30.—Wye Aerodrome, near Ashford.—Mr. Alfred 
J. Burrows will sell by auction by direction of the 
Disposal Board, surplus builders’ material, iron- 
mongery, sectional huts, new joinery, &c. Catalogues 
from the Auctioneer, Ashford. Kent. 

%* JUNE 3.—Rendcombe Aerodrome (within four miles 
of Cirencester).—By direction of the Disposal Board, 
Messrs. Bruton, Knowles & Co. will sell by auction 
surplus building material, timber, joinery, cement, 
water-pipes, &c. Catalogues from Resident Engineer, 
Brockworth Aerodrome, Gloucester, or from the 
Auctioneers, Albion Chambers, Gloucester. 

JUNE 3.—Surrey—By Order of the Board of 
Trade (Timber Controller’s Department), Messrs. 
Joseph Hibbard & Sons will sell by public auction 
at Salford’s Mill (close to Horley Station, L.B. & S.C. 
Rly.), timber, comprising 1,500 to. 2,000 standards 
silver spruce, Scotch fir and larch ; also large quantity 
of prime oak logs. Catalogues can be obtained from 
the Board of Trade (Timber Controller's Department) 
80, Newman-street, W.1, or of the Auctioneers 
Newington Green, Islington, N. 1. 

JUNE 3.—Sydenham.—Messrs. Browett, Taylor «& 
Cordrey, in conjunction with Messrs. H. J. Bromley, 
& Co., will sell 10 choice modern detached residences 
and several large and small building sites. Particulars 
and conditions of sale may be obtained from Messrs. 
Ford, Lloyd Bartlett & Michelmore, Solicitors, 38, 
Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 1. 

JUNE 4 AND 5.—Dartford, Kent.—Messrs. Dann 
& Lucas are instructed to sell by order of the Controller. 
Hut and Building Material Section :—Huts, temporary 
buildings, contractors’ plant and a quantity of various 
building materials. Catalogues in due course of the 
Auctioneers, 23, Budge-row, Cannon-street, E.C. 4, and 
Dartford, Kent. 

* JUNE 4 AND 5, AT 11 A.M.—Joyce Green Aerodrome, 
Dartford, Kent.—By direction of the Disposal Board, 
Messrs. Dann & Lucas will sell on the premises: The 
huts and temporary buildings, builders’ materials, 
contractors’ plant, and quantity of tools. Catalogues 
from auctioneer’s offices, 3, Spital St., Dartford, and 
23, Budge-row, E.C. 4. 

%* JUNE 5.—Maidstone.—Messrs. Cronk will sell in lots 
at ‘“Star’’ Hotel, Maidstone, important freehold 
properties, comprising vaulable brickfield, ith wharves, 
warehouses, &c., buildings and railway siding, adjoin- 
ing. Sale particulars of Messrs. Beck, Green & Stops, 
solicitors, Northampton, or of Auctioneers, 1B, King- 
street, St. James’s, S.W. 1. j 

JUNE 6.—London.—Messrs. Ferris & Puckridge will 
sell at Winchester House, Old Broad-street, E.C., 
important freehold¥properties ripe for immediate 
development, situated at®Southall and Hanwell. 
Printed particulars and plans, when ready, may be~had 
of the vendors’ solicitors. Messrs. Freshfield & Leese, 
31, Old Jewry, E.C. 2, and of the Auctioneers, 79, 
Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 4 

*JuLY 17.—London.—Messrs. Hawkins & Sons are 
instructed by Yelverton, Dawbarn Bros., Ltd., to 
sell by tender the freehold factory, steam saw joinery 
and moulding mills, with nearly three acres of land, 
up to date machinery, &c. Tenders on prescribed form 
to be delivered at Surveyor’s offices by June 17. Full 
detailed particulars may be obtained from Messrs. 
Yelverton, Dawbarn Bros., Ltd., ; of Messrs. Taylor, 
Simpson & Mosley, solicitors, Derby: or of Messrs. 
Hawkins & Sons, surveyors, 11A, Hart-street, W.C. 1. 

*xNo DaTE.—By direction of the Disposal Board» 
Ministry of Munitions—Burton-on-Trent : * Brass 
nails and wood screws, 8 tons of wire nails (10 guage), 
2 fons wire nails (14 guage), 20,000 gross brass wood 
screws. Didcot: Nails and staples, large quantities of 
different siZes and guages; samples may be seen; 
Controller, Factory (Consumable Stores Section), 
37-41, Old Queen-street, Westminster, S.W.1. Mor- 
cambe, Lancs.: Wood screws and wire nails, partly 
sorted, sized and packed; 130,000 rolls tarred and 
sanded roofing felt; lying at R.E. Stores Depot, 
Canning Town. 

* No DATE.—Stratford.—Leopold Farmer & Sons will 
sell by auction at Seal Wharf, contractor’s plant. 
Catalogues, when ready, from 46, Gresham-street, E.C. 


Public Appointments. 


May 24.—London, S.E.—Assistant’ Instructor 
in painting and decorating required for L.C.C. School of 
Building, Clapham, 8.W. 4. Commencing salary £200 
or £210 a year, according to a rising to £200. 
Application forms to be obtained from the Education 
Officer (T.I.), Education Offices. Victoria-embankment, 
W.C. 2. 

May 24.—London.—The Metropolitan Borough 
Council of Paddington invite applications for the 
appointment of a draughtsman in the Borough Sur- 
veyor’s Office. Salary*£130 (exclusive of war bonus, 
at present £52 per annum). Application forms and 
full particulars from Mr. A. W. J. Russell, town clerk: 
Town Hall, Paddington, W. 2. w. 

May! 26.—Fulham.—The Borough UCouncil" of 
Fulham invite tenders for (a) cleansing and painting 
various portions of the interior, cleaning down and 
treating the stonework to the front elevation of the 
central Library ; (b) for cleaning and painting various 
portions of the interior of the Town Hall. Full parti- 
culars from the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham. 
Tenders endorsed “‘ Tender for Painting, &c.,”" to the 
Town Hall, Fulham. 

May 26th.—Sussex.—Messrs. Reynolds & Eason 
will sell at Winchester House, Old Broad-street, E.C., 
freehold properties at Seaford. Particulars of Messrs, 
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Lattey & Hart, Solicitors, 128, Leaccrball-street, 6 tae 
and of Auctioneers, 1£2, Bishopsgate, F.C. 2. 

* May 28.—Cheadle.—The Cheadle R.D.C. require 
the services of a competent architect to prepare and 


calTy out”/certain housing schemes. Applications, 
stating age, experience, &c., to F. 8S. Cox, Clerk, 
Union Offices, Cheadle, Staffs. 

MAY 28.—Essex.—The Hadham and_ Stanstead 
Rural District Council invites applications from 


architects for the purpose of carrying out their 
housing schemes, involving the proposed erection o! 
136 houses in the various parishes of their districts. 
Applications, stating terms, to be sent to Mr. Alfred 
G. Gwynn, Clerk to the Council, Bishop’s Stortford. 

MAY 30.—Hornehurch.—J. TT. Skelding & Cov. 
will sell in 500 lots, whole of building equipment 
and furniture of the New Zealand Camp. 

May 31.—Yeovil.—The Borough Council of Yeovil 
invites applications for the position of clerk of works in 
connection with the erection of 44 houses by the 
Council under the Housing of the Working Classes 
Acts. Applications marked “Clerk of Works,” 
stating age, experience and salary required, &c., to 
Mr. H. C. C. Batten, Town Clerk, Yeovil. 

MAY AND JUNE.—London.—By direction of the 
Surplus Government Property Disposal Board, at the 
Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, N.1. A series of 
highly important sales will be held at the above hall, 
including a very large number of motor cars, lorries, 
vans, ambulances, tenders, cycles, sidecars, and 
embracing motor vehicles of almost all descriptions by 
well-known makers. Applications for catalogues 
(price, 1s.) of Messrs. Goddard & Smith, 196, Piccadilly, 
W.1; or Mr. J. Trevor, 231, Regent Street, W. 

* JUNE 2.—Hove.—Applications are invited by 
the Hove Borough Council for the appointment of a 
temporary architectural assistant. Salary £300 per 
annum, preference being given to those with experi- 
ence in town planning. Also for the appointment of 
a temporary general¥assistant. Salary £160 per 
annum. Candidates must be experienced in levelling 
and surveying, and had previous¥experience in the 
office of a Municipal Surveyor. Applications in 
candidates’ own handwriting, stating age and experi- 
ence, and when at liberty, accompanied by copies of 
not more than three recent testimonials, ‘and endorsed 
‘* Architectural Assistant” or ‘ General Assistant,”’ 
to Mr. H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Hove. 

JUNE 4.—Banbury.—The R.D.C. require a Clerk 
of Works in connection with the Council housing 
scheme. ; 

XK JUNE 4.—Wellington.—The U.D.C. invite applica- 

tions from qualified architects for: (1) Planning the 
lay-out of a building site, including roads, sewers, &c. ; 
(2) Designing and supervising the erection of about 
100 workmen’s houses. 
* x JUNE 6.—Canterbury.— The City Council of Canter- 
bury require the services of a thoroughly experienced 
road foreman. Wages £3 per week. Written appli- 
cation to be forwarded to Mr. A. C. Thurley, A.M.1.C.E. 
City Surveyor, Canterbury. bt 

%* JUNE* 10.—Mansfield— The Borough Council of 

Mansfield invite applications for the post of building 
nspector in Borough Surveyor’s Department, at an 
inclusive salary of £4 per week. Application in 
handwriting, stating age, previous experience, en- 
dorsed “ Building Inspector,” to J. Harrop White, 
Town Clerk, Mansfield. 
F’ x NO DATE.—Bradford.—The Bradford City Council 
require an architectural assistant for general work, 
well up in town planning, also an architectural assistant 
with experience in land surveying, &c. Applications, 
stating full particulars and testimonials, to M. W. 
Williamson, F.R.I.B.A., City Architect, Town Hall, 
Bradford. 

*xNO DATE.—Margate.—The Borough Council of 

Margate require the services of a competent architec- 
tural assistant. Applicants must be prepared to pro- 
duce specimens of their work. Applications, giving 
qualifications and copies of three recent testimonials, 
and stating salary required, should be sent to Mr. ¥. 
Brooke, Town Clerk, Margate. 
Fe «No DaTEeE.—Southwark.—The Borough of South- 
wark require temporary prime cost clerk, with a 
thorough practical*and theoretical knowledge of 
double entry book-keeping. Wages £3 4s. per week 
including War Bonus. Apply Borough Treasurer, 
Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E. 

*No DATE.—Warwick.—The Small Holding Com- 
mittee of the Warwickshire County Council invite 
applications for post of Clerk of Works. Salary £300 
per annum. List of duties and form of application 
from the County Land Avent. 12. Northgate-street, 
Warwick. Eu 


Competitions. 


*MAy 28.—City of Birmingham.—The" Housing and 
Town Planning Council invite Birmingham architects 
to submit designs for houses in Selly Oak-road, Bourn- 
ville. Premiums of £60, £40, and £20 respectively. 
Particulars on application, accompanied by a deposit 
of 5s., can be obtained on and after May 28 from Town 
Clerk, Council House, Birmingham. PS 

* JUNE 4.—Devonshire.—The Bovey Tracey War 
Memorial Committee are open to receive designs for 
a drinking fountain, inscribed with names of the fallen, 
cost not to exceed £350. Particulars may be obtained 
and designs sent to Mr. F. Alford,’ Hon. Sec., Bovey 
Tracey, Devon. 

JUNE 16.—Beverley.—The War Memorial Com- 
mittee of Beverley invite designs in competition for a 
war memorial, to be erected at a cost not exceeding 
£3,000. Full particulars of‘Mr.” Lockwood Huntley, 
the Public’ Library, Beverley, to whom’ designs are to 
be delivered. 
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PROPOSED 








NEW BUILDINGS AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the accuracy of the information given, but it ma 
occasionally happen that, owing to building owners taking the responsibility of commencing wor. 
before plans are finally approved by the local authorities, Po pg oy works, at the time of 


ublication, have been actua iy commenced. Abbreviations :— 
. for Rural District Council; E.C. for Education Committee; L.G.B. 


rban District Council; R.D. 


-C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for 


for Local Government Board; B.G. for Board of Guardiams;.L.C.C. for London County, Council ; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and,P.C. for Parish Council. 


~ BaRnet.—Plans for eight new houses in‘Normandy- 
avenue, for Mr. Cude, and for additions to Alston 
Works, have been approved. ' 

BIpEFORD.—The U.D.C. has decided to build 50, 
instead of 25, houses, as a start. The L.G.B. has 
approved of the purchase of a field at Handy Cross, for 
housing. 

BLEER.—The R.D.C. has before them plans for the 
erection of houses at Sturry by the Chislet Colliery Co. 

BRISTOL.—The advisers of the Dock Committee 
have prepared a detailed estimate of the work contem- 

ated in the western area, as follows :—Ferro-concrete 

wharf, £60,000; excavation, dredging, filling, &c., 
£23. 800 ; construction of new and diversion of existing 
roads, gas and water mains, and electric cables, 
£12,800; new railway lines and diversion of —— 
stdne, £20,600; crane equipment, £17,800. Tota 
£135,000. 

Buokie.—Plan gomed :—Office at Slipway of 
Messrs. Jones, Buckie, Slip and Shipyard, Ltd. | 


CAMBERWELL.—Drainage — passed by B.C. :— 
At 22, Rye-lane, for Messrs. Bishop ; at 1224 ae. 
elbourne- 


road, for Messrs. Parker & Sons; at 102, 
ove for Messrs. Bean; at 106, Melbourne-road, for 
. Harris, at 33, Northcross-road, for Mr. McColloch ; 
at Peabody Buildings, Camberwell-green, for Mr. 
Wilkins. 

CHELMSFORD.—At the last meeting of the R.D.C. 
it was decided to purchase various sites in the district, 
at a cost of over £6,000, as sites for 242 houses. It was 

roposed to build about 100 of them at Great Baddow, 
is is only part of the housing scheme, the Committee 
having other sites to inspect and negotiate for. 

COLOHESTER.—A L.G.B. inquiry has been conducted 
by Mr. Wm. Cross, M.Inst.C.E., for sanction to borrow 
£5,810 for the purchase by the Corporation of the 
Lexden and Sheepen Springs for water supply purposes. 

DowsBy.—Alderman A. W. Dean, of Dowsby Hall, 
near Bourne, has announced his intention to provide 
a site and build a village institute at Dowsby, at a 
cost of £1,200 as a war memorial. 

DUDLEY.—The Education Committee has offered to 
provide half the cost of extending the Grammar School, 
so as to give 400 additional places. , 

BALING.—The L.G.B. has given the T.C. sanction 
to borrow £12,420 for the where! of twenty acres 
of land on Major Lionel de Rothschild’s Gunnersbury 
estate, South Ealing, for the purpose of a local housing 
scheme. 

EDINBURGH.—Ratepayers in the Gorgie district 
have appointed a Committee to consider details for 
the erection of a public hall. 

EMBLETON.—A Committee has been appointed to 
carry out a scheme for a war memorial hall. 

HOLYWELL.—The U.D.C. has completed the pur- 
chase of land for the erection of fifty workmen's 

dwellings. Permission is being sought from the 
L.G.B. % erect a further 150 houses. 

HoveHTon.—Plans cae by R.D.C.: A house for 
Dr. Forrest at Newbottle, and for 14 houses for the 
Lambton and Hetton Collieries, Ltd., at Shiney Row. 

Hove.—Plans approved by T.C. : Messrs. F. ethell 
& Swannell for the Brighton Co-operative Society, 

Ltd., alterations, 99-101, Blatchington-road, and my 
Boundary-road ; W. Overton for Mr. B. Cook, 
shop and conversion into flats, land 3, Cambridge-road; 
Messrs. Baker & Co. for Mr. Rose, additions and 
alterations, 10, Boundary-road; Messrs. Clayton & 
Black for Messrs. Tilling, Ltd., alterations, Conway- 
street ; Messrs. Clayton & Black for Mr. A. 1. Duncan, 
conversion of conservatory into garden room, 2, 
Second-avenue; Mr. F. Axtell for . G. W. Kelly, 
alterations to front, 32, Church-road ; Mr. E. H. Rowe, 
additions, 37a, Brooker-street; Mr. G. W. Warr for 
Mr. F Sadler, alterations, 83, Portland-road ; Mr. G. 
Austin for Messrs. Freeman & Denman, petrol store, 
10, Westbourne-place ; Mr. W. Overton for Mr. Shirley 
Cropper, garage and —? the Upper Drive; Mr. 
T. Garrett, for Mr. W. W. Phillips, additions, “ High- 
land,” 105, The Drive. 

LANOING.—The local authority proposes to erect 
84 houses. d 

LLANTRISANT.—The R.D.C. has decided to build 
2,150 houses. 

LoNDON.—It is proposed to anticipate the Port of 
London Authority's ee of improvements by 
immediately F ge ing to the erection of two 
additional sheds, each 528 ft. long and 120 ft. wide, to 
the westwerdof the three sheds (already constructed 
and in full use) on the south side of the South Albert 
Dock, and of one shed 504 ft. long and 120 ft. wide on 
the north side of the South-West India Dock. The 
estimated cost of the work is £132,000. 

MALTBY.—Damages estimated at £1,000 has been 
caused by a fire at the Roche Abbey Farm, Maltby, 
occupied by Mr. T. Morrell. 

OssETT.—Plans Yr by T.C. :—Rag grinding shed 
and warehouses, Warneford-avenue, for Messrs. J. M. 
Briggs & Son; grinding shed, Paleside Mill, for Messrs. 
Firth Bros.; workshop addition, Healey-road, for 
Mr. H. Craven ; tank tower, Highfield Mills, for Messrs. 
Walter Walker & Sons. 

PENISTONE.—The U.D.C. has had before it a request 
from Messrs. Cammell Laird & Co. for information 

regarding the housing position. The Company has 
decided on a mode! village, and will build 450 houses. 


* See also our List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 








PLYMOUTH.—Plans passed by T.C. :? Mr. Goldman, 
alterations, 4, Lambert-street; Messrs. G. Haddy & 
Son, store, 108, Fore-street; Mr. W. E. Ambrose, 
garage, 42, Mount Gold-road; The Victoria Brewery 

., Offices, Victoria Brewery, Weston Park-road ; 
Committee of Freemasons’ Hall, extension of club 
room, Masonic Hall, Princes-square; Mr. Sutton, 
dwelling house, Lyndhurst-road; Mr. J. Mumford, 

arage, ‘“‘Inglenook,” Wilderness-road ; Messrs. 

tead & Simpson, alterations, 23 and 24, Bedford- 
‘street ; Mr. T. H. Morrish, dwelling-house, Tor View- 
avenue ; Mr. A. Andrews, dwelling flats, Kirkby-place ; 
Miss 8S. G. Wintz, extension, of Royal Sailors’ Rest, 
Catherine-street, Devonport; The Lomas Gelatine 
Co., kiln sheds, Lomas Gelatine Works, Prince Rock. 

ROTHERHAM.—The Child Welfare Committeepropose 
borrowing £5,650 for the purchase and alteration of 
Ferham House as a Maternity and Child Welfare Centre, 
Alterations to the Town Hall, estimated to cost £3,500, 
are recommended. The Housing Committee recom- 
mend that 100 houses be erected forthwith, the. 
estimates to be submitted to the L.G.B. The site for 
this first instalment is on Doncaster-road. 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH.—It is proposed to instalja 
heating system in the C.C. school at a cost of £425. 

SEVENOAKS —The Kent E.C. is to dtaw up a detailed 
scheme of improvements at the Grammar School. 

Sr. eng py A a deed of gift on the part of Mr. 

Ley of £30,000 is set aside to provide a memorial 
hull for the University. 

STOCKBRIDGE.—Negotiations are in progress for 
the pie of 30 acres of land for building purposes 
by the R.D.C. 

SUNDERLAND.—The Education Committee is re- 

commending the purchase of the building adjoining 

their present one in John-street, at a cost of £2,300, 

and structural alterations to this and the old building 

will need an additional expenditure of £5,170. As soon 

as it is practicable, the Town Hall is to be enlarged, 
to about double its present size, the ground adjoining 

being utilised. 

SWINTON.—The L.G.B. has approved the U.D.C. 
scheme of housing at Piccadilly, and has advised the 
Council to purchase, instead of five acres as proposed, 
the whole plot of twenty acres of land in Church-street 
offered to the Council for £3,500 by Earl Fitzwilliam. 
The Council has referred the question to their Housing 
Committee. At the same time, the Council have a 


proposal to purchase ten acres in Fitzwilliam-street, , 


“town plan” it, and retail it to local builders. 
TAUNTON.—The T.C. has purchased four and a-half 
acres of land for workmen’s dwellings. 
WALTHAMSTOW.—Plans passed by B.C.: Sanitary 
improvements, Blackhorse-lane, for Mr. S. T. Nunn ; 
disintegrating room, Shernhall-street, for Messrs. 
C. Whiteley & Son; extension to building, 185, 
High-street, for Mr. A. Playle; house addition, 
36, Station-road, for Mr. F. Clayton; factory, Billet- 
road, for Mr. T. Gordon Jackson. 
WARRINGTON.—The T.C. has decided to apply to the 
L.G.B. for sanction to borrow £140,000 for gas works 
extension. 
WARWICK.—The R.D.C. has decided to build 112 
houses in each of the parishes of Bishop’s Tachbrook, 
ae Sg Radford Semele, Rawington, Skewley and 


WHISTON.—The R.D.C. has decided on the following 
building schemes in the different parishes: Bold 34, 
oe an eae oe Fn! — 4, a 

nowsley 2, Tarbock 8, e 6, 
Whiston 44, and Windle 4. it 

WIGTON.—Plans passed by U.D.C.:—A bungalow 
for Messrs. Carr, White & Co. : extension of Mr. T. 
= had hat ~e at Station-road . 

THING—Plans passed by T.C.: Motor garage. 
stores, &c, Library-place, Mr. T. R. H de, for “the 
Southdown Motor Services, Ltd.; additions to Dur- 
rington Laundry, Mr. H.M. Potter for Mr. G. Harwood; 
boiler house, 2, Southfern-road, Mr. H. M. Potter. 
for the Express Dairy Co. ; office, 26, Grafton-road, 
Messrs. Snewin & Son, for Mr. A. Stubbs ; addition, 

Browngates,” Navarino-road, Mr. Potter, for 
Mr. J. Blofield ; additions to “ Hill View ” Laundry, 
Mr. Potter, for Mr. E. Kellett ; conversion of workshop 
into house, Mr. H. J. Sparkes, for Mr. Searle; motor 
garage and store, Messrs. Patching & Co., for Miss 


Stapley. 

ahaa an 3.§FIRES C7 
ERDARE.— isastrous fire has occurred at the 

premises of the Co-operative Soci i 
at £20,000 being — e Society, damage estimated 
ARLINGTON.—The Skerne Chemical Works of 
Messrs. Parker, Ness & Co., have been destroyed by fire, 
FLEETWOOD.—Damage to the extent of £10,000 has 
— ome) by 2 * 1 een a at the fish-curing 

Sts. J. Farr 

factory of Mr. P. Walsh. 7 a 


Bradford on Avon Rural Water Supplies. 
The Council are considering the improvement 
of the water supply of certain villages in their 
district, and have instructed Mr. T. J. Moss- 
Flower, Civil Engineer, of Westminster and 
to to advise them in connection with the 
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Payments on Contracts and Day Work. 


In a letter to the Press, the Secretary of th 
York Master Builders’ and Contractors’ ae 
tion states that the Association has decided to 
alter the existing conditions of payment ¢ 
work done. Owing to the increasing difficulties 
experienced by contractors in providing fo 
heavy payments on account of materigis pac: 
wages, it has been recommended that in all 
future contracts monthly payments to th 
amount of 90 per cent. shall be certified with 
5 per cent. on completion, leaving a balance 
of 5 per cent. to be retained for three months’ 
maintenance, provided that, where a lo 
period of maintenance is required this ghalj 
be allowed, provided that interest at the Tate 
of f per cent. shall be paid on such retention 
money for the extended period over and above 
three months. ' 

The recommendation is not confined to 
contracts, but will extend to day-work cha 
to customers, thus approximating the build; 
trade to the custom of business houses jj 
general of sending in monthly accounts, 


Standardised Joinery. 


Whatever we may think of standardisatice | 


as|to its’sterilising of individuality, there can be 
no doubt of its necessity in many ways. In all 
sorts of Srticles of daily use we have it already 
and it is evident there is much to be accom. 
plished by its adoption in building details. We 
are glad, therefore, to note the circular issued 
by Messrs. Thornborough & Co., of Hampden. 
lane Works, Tottenham, which describes the 
standardised joinery which the firm js pre- 
pared to supply, and which only needs to be 
carefully detailed to find a wide demand from 
architects and builders. There is something to 
be desired in the designs shown, but the essen. 
tials of standardised sizes and methods ar 
there and must prove widely acceptable. We 
may quote some points form the circular before 
us :— 

“* The frames are grooved all round, so that in 
building in, a cement fillet may be formed 
securely holding the frame in position. The 
sashes and frames, linings and architraves are 
moulded with rounded surfaces and angles to 
avoid corners for accumulation of dust. The 
frames and sashes are of a suitable height for 
rooms 8ft. 6 in. from floor to ceiling when used 
with transome, and if without transome ar 
designed to fit bedrooms in which the ceiling is 
formed at collar level of rafters, and a sash and 
frame 4 ft. 6in. high provides an intermediate 
height for use when bedrooms are ceiled at eaves 
level. Our doors sections show the vertical 
members left square, while the horizontal rails 
are moulded with rounded surfaces. The panels 
of internal doors are shown of three-ply boards 
of good quality to avoid risk of shrinkage of 
panels, but the section can be readily altered to 
take the more usual wood panel, if desired.” 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


118,086. —G. B. Gallini: Stone or like 
breakers. 

125,162.—A. F. Nalder: Portable hangar or 
shed for aeroplanes. 

«25,209.—R. H. Rogers : Structural units 0 
-he form of beams and girders. , 

125,218.—C. Hurst and Queenborough Ship- 
building Co. : Ferro-concrete ship construction. 

125,231.—G. W. Macllwaine : Supporting of 
outside staging used during the construction of 
ships or other structures. ’ 

125,241.—E. 0. Williams: Construction of 
reinforced-concrete poles, posts, columns and 
piers. 
125,283.—T. Furniss : Concrete roofing slabs. 

125,329.—W. J. Mellersh-Jackson (West 
Gravitiser Corporation) : Lilting tables. 

125,332.—G. Pate and N. C. Barrett: Elec 
trical heating elements. 

125,333.—R. Gleeson : Fire-grates. 


2 whie? 
© All these Applications are now in the stage in ¥b 
spposition te ths grant ef Patents upo. them may 
made. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials 





should be confirmed by inquiry. Since our last issue various prices have been revised.—Ed.] 


BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1, = Alongside, in River Thames 
p to London Bridg>. £ s. d. 
BOD .. ons 0bssescasacgse ve ssee 310 @ 
Per 1000, Delivered ri London Goods Stations. 
8. 8. d. 
Fiettons ....-- 29 6 Best Blue 
t Stour- Pressed Staf- 
bridge Fire fordshire ... 7 18 6 
bricks ....- 2 6 0 Do. Bullnose «fe BS © 
quzep Bricks— Blue Wire Cuts 6:3 6 
Best White, D’ble Str’tch’rs 28 10 0 
Ivory, and D’ble Headers 25 10 O 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 21 10 06 two Ends .. 29 10 0 
Hleaders.....-- 21 0 O Two Sides and 
Quoins, Bull- one End .... 30 10 0 


Splays and 
ees 2610 O Squints..... 23 0 0 
Second Quality, £1 per 1.000 less than best. Cream 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours, Hard 


Glaze, £5 10s.extra over white. 


nose and ¢tin. 


a. 1. 

Thames Ballast ........ 18 6 per yard, delivered 
Pit Sand ....... ssscose OE Ot 
Thames Sand .........- mm 8. o 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... =~ @. ‘a radius 
fin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 

ED .6106°eegeese 16 4 <—- ton. 
tin. 17 

Per ton. delivered in Toads area. 
.. 6 £ 

Best Portland Cement ...... $10 we. 13 ‘s 


Do, 61/- alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete 28. 6d. per ton extra on above. . 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 2 5 > Oat rly. depot. 
Nore.—The cement or lime Is exclusive of the 7 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three ——. 
Grey Stone Lime ...... oe per ton delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37nd . perton at riy. dpt. 


STONE. 


Bath STONE—delivered in railway trucks at s. 4d. 

Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 

» South Lambetn, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... 2 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & S.W.R.. per ft. cube .......... 2 i} 
Do. do. delivered on road waggous at Nine Elms 
i sm cspesaved oes Sntenaeireshvseoe 2 2% 
PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.& S.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.K., and Mileage Staticn 
G.W.K., per ft. cube Ee eee re 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons at above 
SONS, DOF UG. PUNE c 6s 65 600s cesccees 

White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 

Notre.—4d. ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 


2 103 
211) 


average. 
RaNbom Bi oe > Cube, delivered at Rly. > 
. a 


Ancaster in blocks 2 10 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks... 1 9 Freestone ...... 3 0 
Grinshill in blocks 2 8 Red & White Mans- 
Darley Dale “in fieldrandom block 4 8 

ees 210 #£=Yellow Magnesian 

Limestone do. do 3 9 

YoRK STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 
_ Delivered at any Goods Station London. 8. d. 
Seappled random blocks ....... Per Ft. Cube 5 8 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

eciys Neue ag Meee ee PerFt.Super 4 6 
6in. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ ‘ 411 
3 in. sawn two sides glabs (random sizea) ,, ill 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs 

Pt MOND 4. M26 don cee uawenes i 1 3 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto ............ - - & 
Harv Yorr— 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 

Scappled random blocks .....4...Per Ft.Cube 4 9 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 

a Ee eee Ps PerFt.Super 4 0 
Sin. rubbed two sides ditto .......... ve 56 0 

in. sawn two sides slabs“(random sizes) _,, 1 11 
2 in. self-faced random flags ..Per Yard Super 6 0 


WOOD. 


P ot following prices are the Controller's prices fixed 
1919. The control is now removed.) 
, met to paragraph 3 of the Timber Control Order, 
a the Controller of Timber Supplies -hereby gives 
t tice that until further notice the following shall be 
Ay maximum prices at which imported timber may be 
sold. These prices are perstandard landed and in store. 


WHITE SEA REDWOOD. 
Ist 


2nd .3rdand 4th 
- unsorted 

* pee £ 8. £8 £ 8. £ 6. 
4 : 7” eee 54 10 52 10 49 10 47 10 
2. - weeemewe 50 10 48 10 45 10 43 10 
Be S cccccces 47 10 45 10 42 10 40 10 
aa : ++esdmen 47 10 45 10 42 10 40 10 
Sy ttt. 46 10 44 10 41 10 39 10 
sxe 46 0 44 0 41 39 O 
3 xB eeeeeeee 4510 4310 4010 38 10 
4 to sh. ‘eetene 45 10 43 10 39 10 37 10 
ac + x 11 53 10 51 10 48 10 46 10 
RRS 9 48 0 46 0 43 0 41 O 
ie fos S aracaiaiie 46 0 44 0 41 0 39 O 
Fi ae ; $seuveste 45 10 43 10 40 10 38 10 
A i" abe deae 45 10 43 10 39 10 37 10 
ex. @ oreneee 53 10 51 10 48 10 46 10 
2x gee 48 0 46 0 43 40 41 0 
2x 7 tees 46 10 44 10 41 10 39 10 
S-x eg tteee 46 0 44 0 41 0 39 O 
Sx 5 °ttCteee 45 10 43 10 40 10 38 10 
con ; “2beteke = 10 42 10 39 10 37 10 
Unsonere 2%" 410 4210 40 0 38 0 


SORTED iakcHWoop at 3rd Archangel Red- 
Pri 


wood Prices. 
Boards, 1st and 2nd, £1 10s. extra. 
ds, 8rd and 4th, £1 extra. 


‘Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 


WOOD (Continued). 
WHITE SEA WHITEWOOD. 


2nd and $rd 
Ist unsorted 

~ £ 8. £ s. 
3 52 0 50 0 47 @ 
3 48 0 46 0 43 «#0 
3 46 10 44 10 41 10 
2 43 10 41 10 38 10 
2 43 10 41 10 38 10 
2 42 10 40 10 37 10 
2 42 10 40 10 37 10 
2 41 10 39 10 36 10 
2 41 39 10 36 10 





10 
Boards, £1 extra per std. 
co EDGED BOARDS, £10 10s. per std. 
WN LATHSS, 3s. per bundle. 
v/s native BATTENS (yellow and white and 
strips), £35. 
SWEDISH AND NORWEGIAN FLOORING AND 
MATCHING. 
U/S Red and White. 
Per 100ft. super. Per 100 ft. super 
jin. P.E. at 60/- fs P.E. at 30/- 


ltin. P.E. at 50/- in. P.B, at 26/6 


lin. P.E. at 40/- tn. P.E. at 20/6 
jin. P.E. at 35/- 


T. & G. and Match Lining at 6d. per square extra, 


PLANED Boarps—~11 in., £45 per standard ; 10 in., 
£43 per standard; 9 in., "£43 per standard; 8 in., 
£41 per standard. 

YELLOW PINE. 

Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 

Inches ee fe £8 & a 8. 
8 x 12andup.. 67 0 55 0 50 10 44 0 
SM Eevevasensss 64 0 63 0 48 16 44 0 
2 eae — ae 48 0 44 0 42 0 
eM: Brisededecs 67 0 47 0 43 0 41 0 
@ @* Bis sues . 5&0 6 O 42 0 39 O 
2 +B scene 65 0 45 0 42.0 39 @ 
3 x 6 and down 62 0 42 0 4 6 37 O 
For complete specifi cation and controlled prices, see 


** London Gazette,” February 7, 1919. 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, asinch ...... 0 
Zin. do. do. 0 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 

ft. super, asinch .... 
Cuba. Mahogany ....... 


“oOo 


woe 


0.63 
0 3 


os 
coc ef 
esc ce 


0 
0 
or Java), perload.... 70 0 0 .. & 
American Whitewood 
planks, per ft. ae ee & 6.8 « 110 
Scotch Glue, per Ib. a So @- 8, ss a 
Liquid Glue, pint. ...... S33 es — 
Per 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London. 


Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or ¢£ 8. d. 


Staffordshire district.............. a 2 fC 

Ditto hand-made ditto.............. 6 7 6 

Ornamental ditto ........--+-.+ POEM, 

Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) stcootcss OOS 
METALS. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, ANGLES, C.I. COLUMNS, &o. 
(Prices controlled by Ministry of Munitions.) 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITrinegs— 

(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 

Sizes up to and Sizes 

including 2 in. 2} in. to 6 in. 

Tubes. Fittings. Tubes. Fittings. 
2 ‘ 30 + 


GOS .nccccscccce 5 30 eee 32 
Pc ndintenee 174 27) .... 26 30 
Steam .......00e 10 25. 20 27% 
Galvanised a ot ae 223. 7t 25 
o Water + 7} 20 Net. 22 
* Steam +17} 174. + 20 


L.C.C. COATED SOLL PipES—London “Prices ex works, 
Bends, stock Branches, 


Pipe. angles. stuck angles 
8. d 8. * a @., 
2 in. ryd.in6fte.. 4 2 .. 3 ‘ 3 
2 in. e o” co ME se ae 4 aT 
3 in. pet a ee a ee 
3} in. a3 coe Mee - a Be ans ee 
4 in. oo ace 2 oe eS ee eee 
KAIN- WATER PiPEs, &C. Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angles. stock angles 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
2 in, per ydin 6fta. plain 2° 9 .. 1 Bh... 2 4b 
Sin, se oe Sa Bees Ble BS OS 
3 in. Ps °° oo 0 6 .os 2 ete 
"Si eee bo ee OF era 
4 in. - pn fe Dae 2 a 2 
L.C.C. DRAIN PIPES,—9 ft. lengths. London Prices. 
4in., 86. 2d..... Sin. 9s. 7d. .. Gin. Lis. Od. 
-* Per ten in Lonaon. 
[IRon— 6a £8. d. 
Common Bars ........ 1710 0 1810 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchant quality 18 0 0 .. 18 0 0 
Staffordshire ** Marked 
Bars eecgiveseoce 20° O- 4 <s-. Bt 9 0 
Mild Steel Bars ........ 21 9 0 .. 2110 O 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price .. 1910 0 .. 20°10 © 
Hoop Iron, basis price .. 2210 0 .. 2310 0 
se » Galvanised .. 33 00 .. — 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to ce ae. CO os ae oe 
; a an... 26°53. Be sd 
is 26g... 25 0 O 26 00 


Sheet iron. Galyanised flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. t. by 
2 ft. w3ft.to20g....34 0 0. — ae 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. as 
fo 34 0 0..3410 O eat 
Ordinary sizes to 26 g. -. 836 @ 0..36 10 OJ/2 


METALS (Continued). 
Per ton in London 


£s. ad. £ a d. 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, fat, i? quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. os 6e 
wo. 286. and Nominal 
Oe Tp a ae ati 36 0 0 prices. 


Ordinary sizes to 26¢... 39 08 O .. 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. 


8 ft. 20g sobseewrhoos ee 33. «8 ~_ ; 
Ordinary sizes, 22 g. and Nominal 
bowen benene dacage 3310 @ ..f Die 
Ordinary sizes, 20¢..... 32 10 0 omy. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 
and thicker.......... . ae _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 ¢. 
PE Misiinees sass snes in ae. «. - 
Best Soft Steei Sheets, 26g. 28 10 0 .. _ 
Cut Nailé, 3 in. to 6 in. oe rn a ao! oe 


(Under 8 im.. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 

Delivered in Londoa. 

Leap—Sheet, English,4ib. £ 8. 4. 
ONE GP arccoseecces. OE Oe «0 
Bioe ta colts iechsesese, BE ey = << 

SEP cchccvevnsees Ga. | 
pwd BIDS. cecccsc.mn wm F< 
NoTre—Country delivery, 26a. per toa onere 3 lots under 


bid 


5 ago ls. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2. 
cw 
Old ty x London area, } 24 a 
at Mills ...... perton . 
Do., ex country, carriage } 25 e ~ 
forwatd...... per ton .T 
CopPpER— 
Strong Sheet....per ib. @ 2 3 .. _ 
SEED: *-e shee '& ® 2 @.. - 
Copper nails .... ,, 02 3 ‘ _- 
Copper wire .... 4 o 2 Oi — 
Tin—English Ingots ,, >. 2. a «s == 
SOLDER—Piumbers’ ,, SS DB ox —_ 
SUMP B.cccocee @i6 .. 1 
Blowpipe ...... « SB: BB: se _ 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 


Per Ft. Per Ft. 
15 oz.fourths .... 74d. 32 o7, fourths . 10¢d. 
o thirds .,.... 84. ag SEEDED castes lige. 
21 ,, fourths .... 84d. Fiuted,Obscured and 
» thirds ...... 83d. Enamelted Sheet, 
26 ,. fourths .... 94d. 15 oz. 7}a 
» thirds:...... lOgd. 21 ,, S8$d. 


Extra price -according to size and substance for 


squares cut from stock, 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. Per Ft. 
4 Rolled plate (unobtainable) ”....... nontes _- 
* Rough rolled and rough cast plate..... ere 
Rough rolled and rough cast plate........-- 63d. 


Figured Kolled, Oxford Roljed, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, Stippolyte, @nd - small and large 





Flemish WINGO cs cersdoccccccsccccccs Sod. 
Ditto, tinted ..ciccccccces 7¢d. 
Rolled Sheet ........ss.ceeees eeee " éd. 
White Rolled Catbedral.......... ahadieas 6d. 
Tinted do. Scocces oowegaeeses 64d. 
PAINTS, &c. £s. @ 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... per gallon 0 7 ® 
os Fa » in barrels.... = 0 8 0 
on na » - im drums ..e.- - 0 8 5& 
Boiled ,, » in barrels.... = 08 6 
» in drums... nt 0 sil 
Turpentine im DRETENS 2 occ acccce 0.8 8 
in drums (10 gall.) . 99 @ 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton63 15 0 


(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 

GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
“ Blackfriars,” “‘‘Nine Kims,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 lb. tins) not 





less than 5 cwt. lota..per tondelivered 89 6 O 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per tov 47 10 0 
Best Linseed Oil Puts ..0sc00-. por cwe £ 1 G 
PUOCS. occcccccccvcccodcacee® - per cwt 016 6 
Sise. XD Quality. ....cecccsccces fkn. 060 

VARNISHES, &e. °° @l% 
Fine Pale Oak .......-0+-+-0% coveccacces 016 @ 
Pale Copal Oak ......... wetwoedes tetats “a kt 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak.......-+++0+++ » 019 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak .........+-- 018 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 

DUTONGS oc cccccccccccecccuces mebees.. a a 
Superfine Pale Elastic "Carriage ceéedouee . nee 
Fine Pale Maple ...... iethitn bitédvhtons, 2 oe 
Finest Pale Durabie Copal........+++++6. , ay. 
Extra Pale French Oil .......eeeeeeeees =. > 
Eggshell Flatting.......ccesesceseseeeees ae! ee 

ite Pale Enamel .....sceeesecssccece 160 
Bxtea Pale Papel....cscoccsccccccctececss O16. 8 
Best Japan Gold Size .......s-eeeeeeeeree O12 @ 
Best Black Japan .......csccccecvesees - 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .........-.++++2 912 0 
DEUTER SEOUE ovecoscoescccccecicses G - 9 
Berlin Black..... PR IER OTE 
MROUNEE cocsccoccese sesttetecesoseeeehta & F 
French and Brush Polish ceivedsndooves=ue ©. Oe 

* The information given on this page has been 
nd is copyright. 


Fagg oA compiled for TH BUILDER a 
ur aim in this list isto give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not ‘necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Gaaltey and quantity ten affect 

ch should be remembered by those 
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TENDERS BEVERLEY.—For new ferro-concrete warehouse LONDON.—For repairs and Getorati on to the 
. = — ed te ge for ——— mingnte, Hall, a5 pag oy Borough Co’ Own 
gson ons e Tannery, Fle mente ee ~s 
smal te ae ee tee Editor, pede yom Beverley, exclusive of vats and fittings, Mr. R. *John Marsland & Sons .. me a : 
us not later than 12 noon on Wednesday. bag re age 0 ‘Houlton a LONDON.—For painting and repairs at g¢ uthwark 
'* Denotes accepted. t Denotes ovistonall accepted essTs. eorge oulton “ ~ oe 
t Denotes ween on for accept pod te . coms, Ltd. .. £9,296 4 0 —— Library, for the Southwark Borough 
"7 AMERSHAM.—For the teenage “ @ new residence hg, * Renwick | Son. oo 0 0 = — & Pow ; © = -. £816 
at Rushymead, Coleshill, Amersham :— Messrs Ws Pape & Sons.. 8730 0 0 : e a es a - -. $29 
Messrs. Pitcher Construction Co. .. £30,156 Mr. Con. Greenwood : 7953 12 0 - Marsland & Son .- a 
eee Ba Rae ey A phos maksanio, LONDON.—The Battersea Borough Council bjs 
Messrs. H. Willeock & Co. .. "* _98°750 nae a ill'toed, Kh mg 3 je pparenge 3 of Mouse. we ay  Ghnnien Granite © 
Mr. William Saint .. .. .. 27,964 a eh yo agg mg ee or ay: Supply of 1,200 tons of dressed cris 
Messrs. J. Barnsley & Sons * 95'444 for Mr. J. O. Hudson. Messrs. Ingall, Bridgwater sets y cae ed granite 
Messrs. G. Godson & Sons bat. => oy treme —— are County Buildings, a Flooring & Paving Co. oc he Ab be 
rporation-street, I ngham :-—— — pl 4 
Bec = “> ae and. Bn f an Ppt aes 1 08 sedan a al 
—For e re ’ u ons oe er oo oe xs 
externally, of the (1) Tate Central Library, Brixton Bishop ‘ ** 9300 sin Ceeemiine —For repairs to 50, Queen- -street, for 
Oval, (2) Tate Library, South Lambeth-road, and o “Bryant & Sons 2,070 *Pearn Bros. £398 10 
(3) the Carnegie Library, Herne tg for (a) the *J. E. Harper, 76, Lombard-street, - +e ee °° 10 0 
Lambeth Borough Council, (b) Messrs. P yes Birmingham 3% 1,902 WOLVERHAMPTON.—For carrying out alters. 
& Sons, Architects, 184, Clapham-road, 3.W tions to premises in Red Lion-street for the Cop ” 
en repairs to For repairs to . For repairs to pore — 
the Tate the Tate the Carnegie *W. Roe ee oe » -. £1,297 
ontpane Central Library, Library, South Library, Total. 
Brixton Oval. Lambeth-road. Herne Hil. ‘ ‘ arr a aed 
. 8. ° 8. d. cae “ 
*Messrs. Stoneley & Carroll, 131, Forest 184190 — 208 i 6 — 203 10 — 596 1 6 _ The latest ve ca s the “ Pudlo ” catalogue 
lane, Forest Gate, E. 7. contains general spec cations for the proportion 
Menges. nowy f & He Hobbs, Ltd., Clapham 454 0 0 .— 340 0 0 — 34910 0 — 1,143 10.0 © of“ Pudlo” to be mixed with concrete to obtain 
—_ the best results for different purposes, and also 
t 48000 — 610 0 0 — 400 0 0 — 1,490 0 0 Tp 
Messrs. Pee. & Dudley, 74, New Ken ad gives particulars of some special uses of this con. 
LONDON.—HAMMERSMITH B.C.—For wood paving works :— erete waterproofing material. The booklet is 
Grade I. Grade T II. issued, gratis, by Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood & 
*Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalte Oe.. 1%. “6d. : Os. Os. 1@. Co., Ltd., King’s Lynn. 
2 Highways Construction, Ltd. .. ites os o lay ren ag required, but’ in “ Monolostic ” 
or re: — 
eg > 3d. és Os. 4 
Further 2 years : —- 6d. 0s. 
8. Val de Travers Asphalte Co. ee .. Offer to pe rock asphalte on Aa. foundation in a, 
specified Roads :— 
2 in. rock asphalte, _ sup. yd. 
1} in. ” 8.6d. ,, 
a: 2 excavate and TO. 
4. H. V. Smith & Co., Ltd. . 7188 14s. 6d. Os. 4d. 
&. Premier Bitumen & Asphaite Co. ks A to lay “ Asphaltmac "at 8s. per sup. yard (the Council 
to supply —— and —_ 
6. Chittenden & Simmons, Ltd. . 19s. Od. 16s. 0d. Os. 6d. é'e Os. 3d. 
Y. 8. H. Latham, New Bradshaw As- | 
phalte Co. > 1 2s. 6d. 198. 3d. Os. 6d. Os. 6d 
8. ¥Tarmac, Ltd. oe Prepared to lay “Tarmac,” at 6s. 6d. per sup. yard dry and ready for immediate use 
t The Council to pay any increase in rates of wages during period of contract. 
LONDON.—For grease-extracting plant at the 
Southern Outfall, for the London County Council :— 
: oS *Mr. James’ Wilson, Wands- 
worth, S.W. -. £501 10 0 
THE ; United Water Softeners, ‘Ltd. 605 0 0 
me The Paterson Engineering Co., 
LONDON & a <s a 700 0 6 
’ LANCASHIRE 24 EASTCHEAP, E.c.3 
sini R EB Tel.: AVENUE 667. 
SUREN OF 
& a 
. 1°... HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES 
SLATE MERCHANTS 
ni ‘ RS OF 
Security’: - - £8,388,137 SLATING AND: TILING nee ; 
WRICHT’S IMPROVED and also SHORTLAND’S 
FIRE CONTRACTORS, PATENT WARM AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS. 
e 
° 155, Queen Victoria St., E.C 4 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. Inspections and Reports made on —GEO. WRIGHT, Ltd. bo, 0 Wel: Works, Rotherham 
epee sine OLD on FAULTY ROOFS JO Y 
BURGLARY. PLATE GLASS, f ! ai E R 5 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. in any part of the country. Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 
MARINE. Telephone : Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LTD., 
sc See ESTIMATES “GOLNE BANK WORKS, 
nena moos t5 Bale Sret,tvrpo0 Bethnal Green Slate Works, 0 Aercccrox. COLCHESTER. 
_— 155, Leadenhall Street. E.C, BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. Telephone : 0198. Telegrams: “ Orfeur, Colchester.” 





BRABY’S “DROP-DRY” GLAZING 


MANY THOUSANDS 
OF FEET FIXED TO 
ROOFS OF 
FACTORIES, WARE: 
HOUSES, &c. 


LOWEST PRICES. 










‘ECONOMICAL. ll 
EFFECTIVE. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


Aso N°. 8 PATTERN 
WITH WoobD CORE. 





F.BRABY & GC’ L” -364, EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W.1 


Telephone No 


"Courteous seams; London.” AND AT LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK, &¢. = wyuseum 3032 (6 Lines) 


| fs. 
on 





1. ics rea me mare foalfraatmal 


cmien 








